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FOREWORD 


When  in  1971  the  English  Department  conceived  the  idea  of 
a  literary  journal,  it  was  with  the  hope  of  beginning  a  campus 
tradition.  This  eighteenth  volume  of  Portals  is  evident  of  the 
value  which  Purdue  University  North  Central  continues  to 
place  upon  the  accomplishments  of  its  students.  In  addition  to 
honoring  the  many  writers  whose  work  has  been  published 
over  the  years,  Portals  has  made  the  growth  and  development 
of  PU/NC  a  part  of  the  public  record  by  revealing  the 
thoughts,  concerns,  and  feelings  of  its  students.  If,  indeed, 
literature  helps  to  shape  as  well  as  to  reflect  the  society  from 
which  it  springs,  PU/NC  will  continue  its  tradition  of  ex¬ 
cellence. 

The  Writing  Contest  was  sponsored  by  the  Letters  and 
Languages  Section,  with  entries  judged  anonymously  by  both 
faculty  and  students  on  the  basis  of  originality,  content,  and 
style.  Works  in  the  Freshman  Contest  were  submitted  by 
students  in  composition  classes,  while  those  in  the  Open 
Contest  were  from  the  student  body  at-large.  Prizes  were 
funded  from  proceeds  of  PU/NC’s  annual  book  sale. 

Director  and  Editor, 

Student  Writing  Contest  Professor  Barbara  Lootens 

Faculty  Judges  Dr.  Thomas  Young 

Dr.  Patricia  Buckler 
Professor  Scott  Smithson 

Student  Judges  Daniel  Lute 

Pamela  Tanber-Lundin 
Julie  Thompson 
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SNAKES  AND  SNAILS  AND  PUPPY 
DOG  TAILS: 

SEX  ROLE  STEREOTYPING 
by  Frank  Scubelek 


Jean-Jacques  Rousseau  noted  that  humans  were  born  free  but  everywhere 
were  in  chains.  Rousseau  was  addressing  the  process  by  which  we  lose  our 
unique  individual  identities  as  we  learn  to  work  within  the  narrow  confines 
our  social  roles  allot  us.  In  my  own  experience,  the  cookie  cutter  of  sex  role 
stereotyping  has  set  limits  and  made  demands,  and  even  today  limits  my 
freedom  to  explore  the  unique  person  I  might  be. 

Sexual  stereotyping  dominated  my  father’s  house,  boys  and  girls  falling 
into  well-defined  categories.  My  brothers  and  I  got  G.I.  Joe  for  Christmas; 
my  sisters  all  got  Barbie.  For  chores,  boys  cleaned  the  garage,  took  out  trash, 
and  mowed  lawns.  Girls  cleaned  house,  washed  clothes,  and  did  the  dishes. 
Money  for  bikes  came  to  us  boys  from  paper  routes  and  odd  jobs  while  the 
girls’  bikes  simply  appeared  under  the  Christmas  tree.  Gender  roles  were  a 
basic  part  of  our  home  life. 

Parochial  school  wasn’t  very  different.  The  nuns  drilled  us  in  the  biblical 
tale  that  Eve  was  created  from  Adam’s  rib.  The  sisters  weren’t  the  ultimate 
authority,  of  course;  that  distinction  belonged  to  the  school  disciplinarian, 
Mr.  Matunis.  The  school  saw  to  it  that  the  division  between  the  sexes  was 
clear-cut. 

If  mass  media  were  any  indication,  these  ideas  were  not  restricted  to  my 
home  and  school.  On  situation  comedies  such  as  “Leave  it  to  Beaver”,  for 
example,  Mrs.  Cleaver  was  a  model  housewife.  She  submitted  to  her 
husband,  cleaned  the  house,  and  did  dishes.  Andy  Griffith’s  Mayberry 
derived  much  of  its  comedy  from  Barney’s  discomfort  at  being  distinctly 
unmasculine  in  a  archetypically  masculine  role.  Sex  role  stereotyping  was 
woven  through  the  whole  cloth  of  my  early  life,  threaded  through  the  warp 
and  woof  on  my  home,  school,  and  society. 

These  lessons  had  their  effect  in  my  adolescence,  pushing  and  pulling  my 
life  in  odd  directions.  High  school  home  economics  was  an  example. 
Although  I  really  enjoyed  cooking  and  went  so  far  as  to  enroll  in  class,  I  still 
felt  particularly  uncomfortable.  I  told  the  guys  I  was  in  home-ec.  to  meet 
“chicks”.  Finding  a  suitable  apron  presented  problems  of  its  own.  The  ones 
at  school  were  frilly  lace.  Shopping  all  over  town,  I  settled  on  a  masculine 
butcher’s  apron.  My  love  of  cooking  had  some  how  taken  a  back  seat  to  my 
image. 


The  image  problem  also  reared  its  ugly  head  in  my  dreams.  I  had  the  idea 
that  I  might  like  to  become  a  hairdresser  who  could  take  a  lady  that  rode  in 
on  a  motor  bike  and  within  an  hour  transform  her  into  a  beautiful  queen. 
That  was  something  I  thought  I’d  really  enjoy  doing.  But  the  static  I’d  have 
gotten  from  the  guys  and  my  family  wasn’t  something  I  could  handle.  Once 
again  my  masculine  image  came  before  what  I  really  wanted  to  do. 

At  nineteen  I  married  and  received  a  union  card  in  Local  41  as  a  wedding 
present  from  my  new  father-in-law.  I  was  now  a  construction  worker.  The 
pressure  to  succeed  both  in  my  new  occupation  and  as  a  breadwinner  was 
intense  -  not  only  from  my  father-in-law  either;  the  guys  at  the  job  had  their 
own  expectations.  It  seemed  to  me  that  the  path  to  success  lay  through 
being  one  of  the  guys,  so  that  in  trying  to  make  a  success  of  my  marriage  I 
wound  up  drinking  in  bars.  The  limits  and  demands  of  sexual  stereotypes 
had  really  begun  to  close  in  on  me. 

Like  most  males  who  bought  into  the  macho  experience,  I  continue  to 
have  problems  with  openness.  I  don’t  allow  myself  to  show  pain  in  expres¬ 
sion  at  a  too-assertive  handshake  or  a  “shot”  to  the  arm.  I  changed  my 
children’s  diapers  only  when  my  friends  weren’t  around.  I  couldn’t  even 
give  myself  permission  to  cry  at  my  own  brother’s  burial.  Playing  the  part 
has  often  cost  me  honest  expression  of  emotion. 

Those  unexpressed  emotions  created  pain  that  the  alcohol  deadened,  and 
soon  my  drinking  changed  from  belonging  to  coping.  I  drank  a  lot,  not  only 
with  the  guys  but  in  an  alcoholic  pattern.  Even  wrecking  three  cars  and  my 
marriage  didn’t  convince  me  the  price  was  too  high.  It  was  not  until 
mahogany  bars  turned  into  prison  bars  that  I  began  to  question  whether 
machismo  was  working  for  me. 

Perhaps  the  most  immediate  example  of  my  masculine  difficulties  with 
openness  is  the  difficulty  I’ve  had  putting  these  thoughts  on  paper.  I  was 
embarrassed  exploring  my  attitudes  and  feelings  through  the  events  I’ve 
described.  Battling  through  these  feelings  has  brought  into  focus  how  much 
is  lost  in  this  failure  to  be  open. 

If  I  were  to  allow  myself  to  break  out  of  this  mold  of  sex  role  stereotyping,  I 
could  discover  the  unique  person  I  might  be.  I  now  find  myself  most  open 
to  looking  into  these  possibilities. 


LEMMA 
by  Gerry  Martin 


It  has  been  over  two  decades  since  I  first  met  Lemma  and  many,  many 
years  since  I  last  saw  her.  Lemma  was  a  physical  part  of  my  life  for  only  three 
or  four  years,  during  what  was  a  very  difficult  time  for  me.  I  was  a  very  angry, 
unhappy  child,  having  never  experienced  the  type  of  love  most  children  had 
by  the  time  they  were  nine. 

For  the  first  few  months  that  we  lived  three  doors  down  from  Lemma,  I 
saw  her  through  the  eyes  of  others.  The  neighborhood  kids  had  warned  me 
about  the  mean  old  lady  who  lived  in  the  big  house.  She  was  known  as  the 
neighborhood  watch  dog,  and  to  some  extent  that  name  was  fitting.  Lemma 
would  sit  on  her  front  porch  every  day  as  the  kids  walked  to  and  from 
school.  During  that  time,  or  any  other  time,  for  that  matter,  if  she  saw  one  of 
them  doing  something  mischievous  or  dangerous,  she  would  come  flying 
out  of  that  big  house  and  verbally  put  a  stop  to  it.  Let  me  tell  you,  her  voice 
could  split  the  air.  Whenever  I  was  in  the  vicinity  of  the  attack,  I  was  never 
sure  if  it  was  my  shaking  in  fear  or  her  voice  that  caused  the  ground  beneath 
my  feet  to  feel  like  it  was  moving.  Often  she  would  follow  up  her  verbal 
reprimand  with  a  report  to  the  child’s  parents  about  the  incident.  Some 
parents  appreciated  her  concern  and  respected  her  judgment,  while  others 
considered  her  the  neighborhood  busybody  and  just  wished  she  would 
mind  her  own  business. 

Parents  and  children  alike  thought  the  whole  family  was  a  little  odd.  No 
one  had  ever  been  invited  to  that  big  house  which  made  all  the  other  houses 
around  it  look  like  match  boxes.  And  it  was  also  thought  to  be  odd  that  the 
granddaughter  called  her  grandmother  by  her  last  name.  Lemma,  and  her 
mother  by  her  given  name,  Virginia.  There  was  a  man  living  there  called 
Gene-boy.  No  one  could  figure  out  where  he  fitted  in.  Almost  everybody 
went  to  church  on  Sunday,  except  the  family  in  the  big  house. 

Often  on  Sunday  afternoons,  I  would  watch  Lemma  -  from  a  distance,  of 
course  -  as  she  worked  in  her  yard,  tending  her  many  different  kinds  of 
flowers  and  cacti.  She  would  spend  hours,  giving  each  flower  and  each 
cactus  special  attention.  One  day  as  I  watched,  she  broke  pieces  off  one  of 
the  cactus,  putting  them  in  a  small  bowl.  Then  to  my  surprise  she  turned 
and  walked  towards  my  house.  As  my  mother  answered  the  front  door,  I 
sneaked  in  the  back  door  and  listened  as  Lemma  asked  my  mother  how  she 
was  feeling.  She  offered  my  mother  the  cactus,  telling  her  it  was  from  the 
large  Healing  Cactus  in  her  yard  and  that  its  sap  would  help  the  healing  of 
cuts  with  little  or  no  scarring. 


I  could  see  Lemma  through  the  crack  in  the  kitchen  door,  and  I  did  not  like 
what  I  saw.  Her  face  was  old  and  wrinkly,  with  little  round  eyes  and  a  sharp 
chin.  She  did  not  smile  once!  She  was  big,  not  tall,  just  big.  The  thought  of 
being  close  enough  that  she  could  reach  out  and  grab  me  made  me  shiver. 
Little  did  I  know,  as  I  stood  there,  that  plans  had  been  made  for  me  to  meet 
Lemma  face-to-face  and  that  I  would  come  to  know  Lemma  in  a  way  the 
other  kids  would  not. 

When  my  father’s  week-long  vacation  rolled  around  and  we  were  all  get¬ 
ting  ready  for  a  camping  trip  that  had  been  planned  well  in  advance,  my 
parents  informed  me  that  I  would  not  be  going.  They  had  made 
arrangements  for  me  to  stay  with  you-know-who  -  Lemma!  I  protested 
vigorously!  My  anger  at  being  left  behind  and  my  fear  of  Lemma  were  such 
that,  even  when  my  father  sent  my  mother  to  get  the  cane,  I  would  not 
concede...  he  told  me  that  he  had  warned  Lemma  that  I  was  a  very  angry, 
stubborn,  self-centered  child  and  that  she  should  be  prepared  to  handle  me. 

My  parents  obviously  saw  Lemma  as  a  hard  woman  who  would  see  me  in 
the  same  light  they  did  and  knew  that  she  would  be  able  to  keep  me  in  line.  I 
think  they  also  thought  she  would  condone  their  parenting  practices. 

The  next  day,  with  suitcase  in  tow,  I  walked  down  the  street  towards  the 
big  house.  Lemma  was  standing  in  her  front  doorway,  waiting  for  me.  I 
remember  being  angry  at  this  mean  old  lady  for  befriending  my  parents,  and 
I  blamed  her  for  the  whipping  I  had  received  the  night  before,  which  at  that 
very  moment  was  making  my  skin  burn  and  ache. 

As  I  reached  the  steps  of  her  house,  my  gaze  dropped  to  her  feet.  All  of  a 
sudden,  I  had  this  itching  to  laugh.  Her  shoes  looked  funny.  They  were 
shiny  black  and  had  lots  of  laces.  They  looked  like  men’s  shoes.  Her  ankles 
were  real  skinny,  and  her  calves  were  real  big.  It  looked  like  someone  had 
blown  into  her  big  toes,  sending  air  through  her  ankles,  blowing  up  her 
calves  like  balloons.  Her  dress  hung  down  over  her  bosom  and  stomach, 
making  it  look  shorter  in  the  back,  as  she  leaned  forward  to  hold  the  screen 
door  open  for  me.  Walking  past  her  was  a  chore,  and  as  I  did  her  booming 
voice  made  me  jump.  “Child,”  she  said,  “why  are  you  wearing  those  long 
pants  on  a  hot  day  like  this?”  My  itching  to  laugh  turned  to  anger,  and 
without  thinking  I  replied,  “I  like’em!  Why  do  you  wear  those  hot  shoes?” 
Her  reaction  puzzled  me  -  she  just  said,  “You’ll  be  O.K.”  and  took  my 
suitcase  and  walked  into  the  house.  When  Lemma  had  come  toward  me,  she 
did  look  big,  but  looking  back,  maybe  it  was  just  that  I  was  small.  My  head 
came  just  above  her  waist,  and  I  don’t  think  I  even  weighed  sixty  pounds  in 
the  fifth  grade. 

The  first  day  I  kind  of  stayed  out  of  her  way  and  watched  her.  It  seemed  as 
if  she  was  doing  the  same.  At  times  it  was  as  if  she  wanted  to  say  something 
to  me  but  decided  not  to.  When  it  came  time  to  get  ready  for  bed,  she  gave 
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me  a  towel  and  cloth  and  showed  me  where  the  bathroom  was.  Becoming 
angry  again,  I  spoke  without  thinking,  “I  ain’t  dirty!”  She  took  the  towel  and 
cloth  without  a  reprimand,  saying,  “You  can  put  yourself  to  bed,  unless  you 
would  like  for  me  to  tuck  you  in.”  Well,  there  was  no  way  I  was  letting  that 
mean  old  lady  tuck  me  in,  and  besides  that,  I  was  nine  going  on  ten! 

What  took  place  later  that  evening  was  the  beginning  of  a  relationship  that 
I  would  not  come  to  appreciate  for  many,  many  years.  I  was  awakened  in  the 
middle  of  the  night  by  my  own  crying.  My  legs  and  backside  were  burning 
badly.  I  remember  wanting  to  scream  in  anger  -  not  pain  -  because  it  would 
not  stop.  I  did  not  know  where  I  was;  I  was  scared;  and  it  was  dark.  I  heard  a 
voice,  a  soft  voice  saying,  “Child,  open  your  eyes  and  look  at  me.  Lemma  is 
here  and  will  make  the  pain  go  away.”  When  I  opened  my  eyes,  I  saw  a  soft 
caring  face,  eyes  moistened  with  tears,  and  a  slight  smile  that  made  me  feel 
as  if  I  had  done  something  great.  I  remember  begging  to  know  why  God  had 
made  me  bad.  As  she  took  a  cloth  from  a  large  bowl  filled  with  warm,  smelly 
water,  she  told  me  that  I  was  not  bad  but  that  I  had  been  blessed.  My  fear 
slipped  away  as  I  felt  the  warmth  of  the  cloth  on  my  skin.  Under  her  gentle 
touch,  as  she  smoothed  the  sap  from  the  Healing  Cactus  on  my  skin,  and  the 
softness  of  her  voice,  speaking  words  I  did  not  understand,  I  slipped  into  a 
painless,  restful  sleep. 

During  the  three  or  four  years  that  followed  I  stayed  with  Lemma  a  lot,  and 
she  took  my  pain  away  many  times  -  not  just  physically  but  emotionally  too, 
although  I  did  not  realize  it  at  the  time.  I  remember  the  evening  I  sat  watch¬ 
ing  her  rock  in  her  big  wooden  rocking  chair,  clinking  her  yarn-filled 
needles  together.  She  started  telling  me  how  she  had  rocked  her  daughter 
and  her  granddaughter  in  that  chair.  All  of  a  sudden,  she  stopped,  put  her 
needles  down,  and  motioned  for  me  to  come  to  her.  “Have  you  ever  been 
rocked  before?”  she  asked.  “Climb  on,  it  will  be  our  secret.”  The  feeling  was 
one  I  had  not  felt  before.  I  was  warm  and  protected  as  her  fat  arms  wrapped 
around  me.  I  felt  as  if  we  were  floating. 

Back  then  I  did  not  understand  this  woman  and  the  way  she  was,  and  I  was 
unable  to  accept  her  love.  At  times  her  caring  ways  made  me  angry  and 
more  defiant  than  ever.  During  those  times,  she  would  let  me  know  that  she 
did  not  approve  of  my  behavior,  but  she  never  struck  out  at  me  or  rejected 
me.  She  never  talked  about  my  parents,  either  to  approve  or  disapprove.  For 
that  matter,  she  never  talked  badly  about  anyone,  but  every  night  I  stayed 
with  her,  I  could  hear  her  praying  for  all  the  children  she  watched  over. 

Once  in  a  fit  of  anger,  I  screamed  at  Lemma,  “What  do  you  care  what  I  do? 
What’s  it  to  you  if  I  get  hurt!”  Once  again  she  gave  me  an  answer  I  did  not 
understand  then  but  do  now.  She  replied,  “You  are  a  child,  a  precious 
child.” 


I  was  twenty-four  the  last  time  I  saw  Lemma.  I  had  not  seen  her  for  twelve 
years.  She  still  called  me  child,  and  it  made  me  feel  warm,  inside.  But  even  at 
twenty-four  I  did  not  realize  her  strength  and  caring  ways  lay  deep  within 
me. 


Looking  back  over  two  decades  and  feeling  her  presence  all  around  me,  I 
can  only  describe  Lemma  and  the  effect  she  had  on  my  life  in  this  way:  Like  a 
big  fluffy  cloud  she  came  into  my  life,  laying  her  silver-satin  lining  upon  my 
back.  She  did  not  stay  long,  but  when  she  moved  on,  she  left  a  part  of  her 
silver  lining  behind.  I’ve  carried  it  with  me  all  these  years,  never  knowing 
from  where  it  came.  That  little  piece  of  silver  lining  she  left  behind  for  me  is 
the  core  of  what  I  am  today. 


A  BEAUTIFUL  NOISE 
by  Claudia  Trzeciak 


It  began  with  a  solitary  piece  of  paper.  Dots  and  lines  darkened  its  face. 
Within  these  inscriptions  was  a  language.  The  paper  awaited  rescue  from 
obscurity. 

Then,  hands  took  the  paper  and  carried  it  to  a  new  place:  a  place  full  of 
light.  Slowly,  the  hands  translated  the  inscriptions  into  a  beautiful  creation 
of  sound  and  rhythm.  This  lifeless  piece  of  paper,  in  the  hands  of  one  who 
loved,  became  music. 

Those  hands  belonged  to  me,  and  I  felt  truly  blessed.  I  do  not  mean  that  I 
was  responsible  for  the  creation  of  this  masterpiece.  I  mean  simply  that  I 
was  its  translator.  This  gift  of  interpretation  is  one  that  no  one  can  take  upon 
herself.  It  was  given  to  me  by  an  unknown  source.  My  parents,  my  desire, 
my  Lord  -  I  suspect  that  it  was  all  of  these. 

The  beauty  of  this  creation  was  in  my  hands.  If,  somehow,  I  could  perform 
it  perfectly,  render  it  expressively,  then,  it  would  become  a  thing  of  un¬ 
paralleled  beauty.  If  my  hands  stumbled  across  the  keys  and  bruised  its 
fragile  frame,  it  would  become  a  thing  of  little  worth. 

I  had  yet  to  achieve  this  goal:  the  translation  of  notes  to  sounds.  I  had 
practiced  for  what  seemed  an  endless  amount  of  time.  The  piece  was 
committed  to  my  memory,  and  to  my  heart.  If  somehow  I  could  take  the 
feelings  living  within  me  and  breathe  them  into  the  music,  then  the  music 
would  dance,  and  sing,  and  become  a  joyous  work  for  all. 

I  entered  the  small  room.  My  eyes  leaped  to  five  ebony  grand  pianos, 
resplendent  and  imposing.  I  chose  one  of  the  majestic  instruments. 
Clammy  hands  searched  out  their  ivory  friends.  I  could  hear  my  heart 
pounding.  Muscles  quivering,  knees  shaking,  I  took  one  last  gasp  of  air  and 
began  to  play. 

Like  a  soft  summer  rain,  the  notes  began  to  fill  the  air.  One  by  one,  they 
fell  -  slowly,  steadily,  increasing  until  they  showered  us  with  beautiful 
sounds.  An  aura  of  peace  and  tranquility  pervaded.  Lilting  tones  rocked  us 
into  gentle  serenity. 

The  dissonance  cracked  the  atmosphere  like  a  bolt  of  lightening.  Hands 
raced  across  the  keys  in  furious  motion.  Notes  collided  with  each  other  in 
fevered  frenzy.  A  tempest  of  disconnected  sound  overwhelmed  the  once- 
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tranquil  mood.  Swelling,  then  ebbing,  rising  then  falling,  a  torrent  of  sound 
bombarded  the  senses. 

Then,  as  quickly  as  it  had  been  upon  us,  the  cloudburst  subsided.  Streams 
of  music  replaced  floods  of  noise.  Drops  of  melody  once  again  glistened  in 
the  radiance  of  harmony,  and  glowed  in  beauty  and  symmetry.  As  nature 
resolves  its  balance,  so  too  does  a  truly  beautiful  creation  of  music.  God 
gives  us  rainbows;  music  gives  us  fulfillment. 

A  feeling  ofjoy  swept  over  me.  I  had  experienced  a  revelation.  Music  had 
become  a  part  of  me,  and  I  would  always  seek  to  share  it. 

Since  that  time,  I  have  kept  this  well-spring  close,  calling  upon  it  like  a 
thirsty  traveler.  The  melodies  always  refresh  me.  Their  beauty  always 
revives  me.  I  carry  them  with  me  as  an  offering  to  all  who  would  drink. 

Music  flows  in  our  lives  like  waters  in  a  meadow.  Without  the  waters, 
flowers  wither  and  wildlife  disappears.  Without  music,  life  is  less  vivid;  its 
expression  less  vibrant.  Music  enriches  and  enhances  everything  it  touches. 
It  is  forgiving  to  those  whose  efforts  fall  short,  understanding  the  errors  that 
plague  imperfect  beings.  Its  purpose  is  to  bring  happiness,  joy  and  love.  It  is 
truly  a  beautiful  noise. 
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THE  GREY  AREA  OF  GROWING  UP 
by  Gary  C.  Manis 


There  is  a  period  of  time  between  being  a  child  and  becoming  an  adult  that 
is  an  evolving  process.  One  doesn’t  suddenly  wake  up  one  morning  an  adult 
after  being  a  child  the  previous  day.  The  butterfly  appears  out  of  a  cocoon 
suddenly,  but  even  the  transition  from  caterpillar  to  butterfly  is  an  ongoing 
process.  The  difference  in  the  two  processes  is  that  the  butterfly  has  the 
cocoon  to  protect  it,  whereas  humans  do  not.  This  leaves  the  child 
sometimes  unprotected  from  the  realities  of  life.  Those  realities  often  hit 
hard  in  the  grey  area  of  growing  up. 

A  young  child  can  run  in  a  summer  field  seemingly  forever.  In  the  transi¬ 
tion  period,  that  level  of  energy  is  still  present.  It  is  just  directed  in  different 
directions  -  as  the  child  begins  to  develop  adult  ideas.  He  or  she  begins  to 
learn  of  the  opposite  sex.  The  child  also  begins  to  learn  the  value  of  the 
dollar.  As  the  process  continues,  more  and  more  adult  ideas,  values,  and 
goals  are  set  into  place  and  chased  with  the  energy  of  a  child.  This  makes  the 
period  highly  energetic  and  potentially  explosive. 

For  some,  this  period  of  transition  is  smooth.  They  are  the  ones  that 
always  know  where  they’re  going  in  life.  They  graduate  from  high  school 
and  move  on  either  to  college  or  to  the  work  force,  marry  and  have  children, 
and  are  always  content  with  what  they  are  doing.  They  know  their  goals,  and 
they  know  that  these  goals  are  within  their  potential.  Life  is  not  perfect,  but 
it  is  the  best  that  it  can  be. 

Then  there  are  some  that  have  a  rougher  transition.  Either  the  adult  ideas 
didn’t  come  as  early  as  they  should  have  or  those  ideas  were  ignored  in  favor 
of  the  child’s  ideas.  Whatever  the  reason  for  the  delay,  there  is  a  hesitation  in 
the  development  process.  For  this  group,  the  hesitation  isn’t  a  major  factor. 
The  result  is  still  the  same  as  for  those  with  the  smooth  transition.  The 
difference  between  the  two  is  in  the  ease  of  transition. 

Finally,  there  is  the  group  for  whom  this  transition  period  explodes.  It 
becomes  a  confusing  time.  Goals  are  unclear  and,  therefore,  not  set.  The 
whole  process  becomes  indistinct.  The  child  in  transition  may  have  all  the 
adult  ideas  lie  or  she  should  have  but  not  know  how  to  combine  them  with 
the  energy  of  a  child.  This  period  can  erupt  into  chaos  for  many  reasons, 
each  unique  to  the  person  and  his  or  her  life. 

I  was  a  part  of  the  latter  group.  My  transition  period  was  bad  enough  to 
trigger  the  automatic  “fight  or  flight”  response.  I  chose  flight.  There  are 
several  reasons  for  this  which  I  now  understand. 


My  childhood  was  a  normal  one.  I  was  involved  in  many  of  the  youthful 
groups  such  as  Little  League,  and  in  high  school  I  had  enough  activities  to 
keep  me  busy.  I  got  along  with  nearly  everyone  and  had  an  enjoyable  time. 

After  high  school,  I  went  to  college  like  most  of  my  friends.  Everything 
seemed  to  be  going  well.  However,  the  way  in  which  I  went  to  college  was 
my  first  mistake.  First,  I  didn’t  know  wha^I  was  going  to  college  for.  That,  in 
itself,  isn’t  that  big  a  problem.  I  have  known  many  people  who  went  to 
college  and  remained  an  undecided  major  until  their  junior  year,  taking 
general  courses  until  they  decided  upon  a  major.  In  fact,  I  believe  that  it  is 
actually  a  very  good  idea  to  remain  undecided  until  one  is  sure  of  his  or  her 
major.  But,  in  my  case,  I  also  didn’t  know  for  whom  I  was  going  to  college.  I 
wasn’t  even  sure  I  wanted  to  go  to  college,  but  for  lack  of  alternatives,  I  went 
anyway.  I  wasn’t  going  to  college  because  I  wanted  to  but  because  my  father 
wanted  me  to  go. 

I  had  enrolled  in  a  private  college,  Illinois  Wesleyan  University,  in 
Bloomington,  Illinois.  My  heart  not  being  in  it,  I  received  B’s  and  C’s  my 
first  semester.  Most  of  my  out-of-class  time  was  spent  in  the  typical  college 
fashion.  I  met  many  unique  people  and  made  many  new  friends.  It  was  a 
very  enjoyable  time. 

The  problem  with  that  is  having  a  good  time  isn’t  the  reason  a  person 
should  go  to  college.  I  knew  that,  and  the  guilt  began  to  play  on  me.  Even 
though  I  was  having  an  enjoyable  time,  I  wasn’t  truly  happy.  The  thought  of 
not  having  any  direction  was  always  there. 

I  went  back  the  second  semester  and  continued  to  unhappily  enjoy  myself. 
Halfway  through  the  semester,  I  learned  that  my  father  was  terminally  ill.  I 
immediately  felt  the  need  to  come  home.  There  were  two  reasons  for  this. 
First,  I  knew  I  was  needed.  My  brother  and  sister,  being  fifteen  and  sixteen 
years  older  than  I,  had  their  own  lives.  They  couldn’t  afford  the  time 
required  to  help  to  the  extent  that  was  needed.  Secondly,  I  had  a  good 
excuse  to  get  out  of  a  place  where  I  really  wasn’t  sure  I  wanted  to  be.  I 
withdrew,  came  home,  and  took  care  of  all  that  I  could. 

That  summer,  it  was  apparent  that  the  death  of  my  father  was  nearing. 
Again,  to  please  my  father,  I  went  back  to  college.  A  few  weeks  into  the 
semester,  I  learned  of  his  death  and  returned  home.  I  spent  only  about  a 
week  there  and  then  returned  to  college,  the  very  reason  for  doing  so  now 
gone. 

For  some  reason,  my  grades  improved  that  semester.  I  don’t  understand 
why.  I  know  that  my  personal  life  got  worse.  I  began  drinking  too  much,  and 
a  few  other  problems  began  to  arise.  But  somehow  my  grades  improved.  I 
can’t  even  remember  much  from  that  semester. 
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Then,  another  problem  arose.  During  Christmas  break  and  at  the  age  of 
nineteen,  I  contacted  chicken  pox.  For  three  weeks  I  was  flat  on  my  back 
with  nothing  to  do  but  think.  I  recounted  everything  in  my  life  time  and 
time  again.  I  halfheartedly  decided  that  a  college  education  was  necessary 
and  eventually  went  back  once  again  to  finish  the  semester.  During  that 
semester,  due  to  the  new  money  limitations  and  the  fact  that  Illinois 
Wesleyan  didn’t  have  a  good  computer  program,  I  made  the  decision  to 
transfer  to  Purdue’s  main  campus. 

That  year  at  Purdue  was  the  breaking  point.  I  still  wasn’t  sure  that  I  wanted 
to  go  to  college,  and  yet  I  knew  I  had  to.  I  had  spent  too  much  money  to  turn 
back  now.  I  felt  that  I  would  be  letting  my  father  down  even  though  he  was 
no  longer  with  us.  All  of  this  was  going  through  my  mind  as  I  feebly  tried  to 
push  on.  Finally,  with  all  my  problems  mounting  heavily,  a  very  good  friend 
came  to  me  and  told  me  to  look  in  the  mirror.  When  I  did  so,  I  didn’t  like 
what  I  saw.  The  “fight  or  flight”  response  was  triggered,  and  I  was  out  of 
fight.  Knowing  I  had  to  get  out,  just  get  away,  and  with  no  reasonable  alter¬ 
natives,  I  joined  the  Army. 

It  turned  out  that  spending  three  years  in  the  Army  was  exactly  what  I 
needed.  The  most  important  thing  it  did  for  me  was  buy  time.  It  gave  me 
time  in  an  institution  where  the  thinking  was  done  for  me  so  I  could  con¬ 
centrate  on  myself  and  figure  out  where  exactly  I  was  going.  It  also  taught 
me  discipline,  courage,  loyalty,  and  how  “to  be  the  best  that  I  can  be,”  but 
not  for  the  reasons  one  would  think.  I  became  so  angry  at  the  Army’s  stupi¬ 
dity  and  lack  of  organization  that  I  had  to  be  better  than  they.  The  anger 
turned  into  a  driving  force  to  beat  them  at  their  own  game.  In  the  process,  I 
discovered  my  own  stupidity  and  lack  of  direction. 

It  taught  me  discipline.  In  order  to  out-do  them,  I  had  to  be  up  before 
them  and  prepared  for  anything.  I  was  the  best  soldier  I  could  be.  I  knew  the 
limits  of  the  regulations  and  where  they  could  be  bent.  I  knew  what  my 
superiors  could  do  and  their  limitations.  In  the  performance  of  myjob,  I  was 
the  best  mostly  because  that  gave  me  an  advantage.  I  gained  rank  quickly 
because  some  key  superiors  saw  my  driving  force  and  admired  it. 

During  my  enlistment,  I  finally  realized  what  my  goals  were.  All  my 
personal  problems  resolved  themselves  as  this  realization  came  to  light.  I 
knew  I  had  to  attempt  to  get  an  education  one  more  time.  Knowing  that 
there  weren’t  any  more  chances  after  this,  I  found  myself  at  Purdue  North 
Central  in  the  fall  of  1988,  a  twenty-four  year  old  college  freshman. 

In  the  end,  I  have  realized,  as  I  hope  everyone  would,  that  the  questions  to 
be  answered  are  not  Where  have  I  been?  and  What  have  I  done?  Rather,  the 
questions  should  be  Who  am  I?  and  Where  do  I  go  from  here?  It  is  important 
to  realize  that  all  of  us  have  our  own  particular  hurdles  to  jump.  They  may 
differ  in  size  and  complexity,  but  the  hurdles  are  there  for  everyone. 


Another  important  idea  to  realize  is  that  whatever  one’s  hurdle  is,  it  most 
likely  isn’t  unique.  Others  have  been  in  the  situation  before,  and  many  have 
probably  had  it  worse. 

The  situations  that  seem  to  happen  singularly,  completely  unrelated  to  the 
other  events  in  life,  are  all  brought  together  to  make  the  person  what  he  or 
she  is.  One  learns  from  every  experience,  good  or  bad.  Therefore,  to  be  able 
to  do  something  over  in  life  would  take  the  knowledge  learned  from  that 
experience  away,  probably  only  to  make  the  mistake  again  anyway. 

Once  the  question  of  Who  am  I?  is  answered,  the  equally  important  ques¬ 
tion  of  Where  do  I  go  from  here?  can  be  addressed.  Where  indeed?  The 
possibilities  are  endless.  Life  offers  much,  and  yet,  there  are  too  many 
persons  who  make  their  own  lives  limited.  Whether  life  has  been  easy  or 
hard  does  not  matter.  It  is  what  is  made  of  it,  no  more,  no  less. 


AMERICA’S  LACK  OF 
GEOGRAPHIC  AWARENESS 
by  Meribeth  Swartz 


In  recent  years,  geographers  and  educators  have  been  alerted  to  the  fact 
that  Americans  are  geographically  illiterate.  They  have  found  that  our 
citizens  consistently  score  poorly  in  polls  of  geographic  knowledge.  Realiz¬ 
ing  the  importance  of  competition  in  world  trade  and  of  global  citizenship, 
they  have  taken  measures  to  rectify  the  problem  of  geographic  ignorance. 
Geographers  and  educators  are  working  together  in  an  effort  to  enhance 
Americans’  geographic  awareness  by  focusing  on  the  teaching  of  geography 
in  our  schools. 

The  lack  of  geographic  education  in  our  schools  is  apparent.  Surveys  indi¬ 
cate  that  Americans  are  geographically  ignorant.  In  the  Gallup  Organiza¬ 
tion’s  first  survey  of  geographic  knowledge  in  1947,  60%  of  1 8- to-2 4-year- 
old  Americans  could  place  Spain  on  a  map  of  Europe;  only  32%  can  today 
(U.S.  News  &  World  Report  11).  In  the  1988  Gallup  Poll,  75%  of  American 
adults  did  not  know  where  the  Persian  Gulf  is,  and  45%  could  not  locate 
Central  America  on  a  map.  One-fourth  could  not  name  the  world’s  biggest 
country  or  largest  ocean.  Of  over  10,800  adults  surveyed  in  nine  countries, 
American  adults  ranked  among  the  lowest.  Only  Italian  and  Mexican  adults 
scored  lower  (Grosvenor,  “Pandas”  25).  Out  of  a  possible  16  points,  Ameri¬ 
cans  averaged  8.6.  Scoring  lowest  in  the  18-to-24-year-old  group  were 
Americans  with  6.9  average  points.  The  highest  scorers  were  the  Swedes 
with  11.6  points  (“Falter”  A16).  Sweden  includes  a  structured  geography 
curriculum  in  social  studies  classes  throughout  12  years  of  education  (Leslie 
31),  while  more  that  75%  of  American  students  have  had  no  geography 
classes  in  their  first  12  years  of  schooling  (Grosvenor,  “Pandas”  25). 

A  1985  survey  of  254  elementary  education  majors  and  28  secondary 
education  social  studies  majors  indicates  a  lack  of  geographic  awareness. 
On  a  blank  outline  map  of  the  world,  the  students  were  asked  to  locate  ten 
countries  which  were  currently  newsworthy  and  widely  spread  throughout 
the  world.  Out  of  a  possible  ten  points,  the  average  score  for  the  elementary 
education  majors  was  3.26.  Not  a  single  country  was  correctly  placed  by  all, 
and  just  two  were  correctly  located  by  the  majority:  Mexico  by  87%  and 
India  by  55%.  Ninety  percent  could  not  place  Vietnam,  and  67%  could  not 
find  England.  Majors  in  secondary  education  social  studies  scored 
somewhat  better  on  the  survey.  Only  two  countries  -  India  and  Mexico  - 
were  located  correctly  by  the  28  majors.  Nearly  half  could  not  find  Vietnam, 
and  a  majority  did  not  know  where  Venezuela  is  on  the  map  (Phi  Delta 
Kappa  n  535). 


These  surveys  point  to  a  need  for  geographic  awareness.  The  U.S.  does 
not  recognize  geographic  literacy  as  a  necessary  discipline  (Birdsall  1). 
Geography  as  a  separate  subject  has  been  in  decline  since  the  teaching  of 
social  studies  became  popular  after  World  War  II.  When  geography  is 
taught,  it  is  often  merely  the  memorization  of  places  and  facts,  categorizing 
it  as  “the  subject  everyone  loves  to  hate”  (Salholz  et  al.  67). 

An  inconsistency  between  the  value  of  geographic  education  and  the  lack 
of  it  was  acknowledged  38  years  ago  in  a  poll  published  by  The  New  York 
Times.  The  poll  showed  that  very  few  college  students  were  enrolled  in 
geography  courses.  Some  of  the  reasons  given  by  colleges  that  responded  to 
the  poll  were:  administrators  may  have  assumed  that  students  had  had 
geography  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools;  officials  may  have  thought 
geography  was  elementary  and  not  worthy  of  college  study;  they  may  have 
considered  geography  important,  but  not  as  much  as  other  areas  (Renner 
and  Reith  436). 

In  1988,  Birdsall  believes  arrogance  is  the  reason  for  “the  presumption  that 
what  is  not  known  or  understood  is  not  worth  knowing,  even  in  the  face  of 
abundant  evidence  to  the  contrary”  (1).  He  believes  “arrogance  built  on 
ignorance”  is  why  our  country’s  education  system  does  not  recognize 
geographic  literacy  as  a  necessity  (1). 

American’s  understanding  of  geography  is  essential  in  dealing  with  global 
issues  (Grosvenor,  “Americans”  61)  and  for  our  economic  future.  As  our 
world  becomes  more  competitive,  there  is  a  critical  need  to  understand 
foreign  markets  and  customs.  We  need  to  know  our  competitors  and  the 
consumers  of  our  products  to  remain  competitive  (Grosvenor,  “Pandas” 
25).  The  lack  of  geographic  knowledge  inhibits  not  only  our  competition  in 
the  world  market  but  also  our  perception  of  global  concerns.  To  attain  this 
knowledge,  it  is  necessary  to  understand  the  concepts  of  location,  place, 
human-environmental  interaction,  and  spatial  study  (Grosvenor, 
“Americans”  61).  When  there  is  no  grasp  of  spatial  relations,  geography  is 
not  comprehended  effectively  enough  to  promote  world  citizenship 
(Cohen  249). 

Geography  is  the  study  of  spatial  relations  -  how  our  country  interacts 
with  others  politically,  culturally,  economically,  and  socially  (Cohen  249). 
Kasambira  further  defines  geography  as  the  study  of  land  formations, 
climate,  resources,  culture,  history  and  other  aspects  related  to  the  style  of 
life  led  by  the  people  of  a  given  region  of  the  world  (196).  In  an  interview 
with  NASSP  Bulletin’s  editor,  Thomas  Koerner,  National  Geographic 
Society  President  Gilbert  M.  Grosvenor  touts  geography  as  unique  because  - 
it  links  up  with  subjects  such  as  physical  sciences,  social  sciences,  and 
humanities.  By  putting  together  these  puzzle  pieces,  by  using  spatial 
methodology,  geography  enables  us  to  see  the  whole  picture,  the 
completed  puzzle,  which  is  the  world  today  (“Americans”  60).  Geographers 
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think  of  their  field  “as  the  discipline  which  bridges  the  gap  between  the 
natural  sciences  and  the  social  sciences”  (Green  34). 


However,  this  is  an  ideal  that  has  not  been  fully  appreciated  throughout 
the  history  of  the  subject  in  America.  The  teaching  of  geography  has 
evolved  from  being  taught  as  a  separate  subject  in  the  first  half  of  this 
century  into  a  discipline  which  has  been  largely  ignored  in  recent  years. 
Fifty  years  ago  when  Elliott  began  teaching,  geography  was  taught  as  an 
individual  subject  from  elementary  school  through  college  (329B).  It  was 
forsaken  after  World  War  II  (Grosvenor,  “Americans”  60)  as  social  studies 
entered  the  curriculum.  Educators  intended  for  this  new  area  of  study  to 
encompass  history,  economics,  politics,  culture,  and  geography  in  order  to 
boost  students’  awareness  of  current  affairs.  In  the  process,  geography  was 
short  shrifted.  Colleges  discontinued  geography  requirements  for  educa¬ 
tion  majors  as  social  studies  came  more  into  vogue  (Daniels  B6). 

Geography’s  disappearance  from  the  curriculum  can  also  be  attributed  to 
our  country’s  sense  of  isolationism  which  was  prevalent  during  the  50’s  and 
60’s  (Elliott  329B).  Daniels  cites  Christopher  Salter,  a  consultant  to  the  Na¬ 
tional  Geographic  Society  and  chairman  of  the  geography  department  at 
the  University  of  Missouri  at  Columbia,  as  saying  that  America  isolated 
itself  physically  from  Europe  and  culturally  from  its  neighbors,  Latin 
America  and  Canada  (B6),  resulting  in  the  lack  of  interest  in  geography 
education.  Students  are  no  longer  required  to  study  geography  in  school.  In 
1980,  only  5  to  6%  of  high  school  students  took  geography  courses, 
compared  with  20%  in  1960.  Today,  only  four  states  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  have  a  geography  course  requirement  for  graduation  (U.S.  News 
&  World  Report  11).  At  the  University  of  Colorado,  faculty  members  were 
astonished  when  hearing  of  a  student  who  asked,  “Is  New  England  a 
separate  country?”  Now  a  geography  course  is  required  of  all  beginning  arts 
and  science  students  (“Geography”  A26). 

The  lack  of  geography  education  needs  to  be  addressed.  Geographers  and 
educators  are  employing  various  approaches  to  augment  students’ 
geographic  knowledge.  When  the  average  person  considers  geography,  he 
or  she  is  reminded  of  a  “sterile”  course  studied  during  the  middle  school 
years  that  consisted  of  memorization  -  “a  load  on  the  memory,  rather  than  a 
light  in  the  mind”  (Gritzner  265).  Traditionally,  the  typical  geography  class 
looks  at  different  people  living  in  strange  places  with  unusual  customs.  Spa¬ 
tial  and  temporal  aspects  may  be  only  slightly  considered  while  relation¬ 
ships  among  countries  often  are  not  studied  at  all  (Gritzner  265).  The  teach¬ 
ing  of  geography  should  consist  of  four  parts:  place  identification,  place 
content,  spatial  patterns  and  relations,  and  theory.  While  the  first  two 
should  not  be  the  only  concerns  of  the  discipline  in  the  elementary  and 
secondary  schools,  the  latter  two  should  be  emphasized  in  college-level 
instruction  (Cohen  249). 
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However,  Vogeler  feels  that  college  students  are  guilty  of  “place-name 
ignorance”  and  that  place  names  should  be  taught  as  part  of  the  current 
curriculum  or  as  a  new  course.  Geographers  think  this  ignorance  will  be 
corrected  if  students  are  exposed  to  geography  courses.  They  do  not  feel 
place  names  should  be  taught  at  the  college  level.  Vogeler  points  out  that 
English  and  math  deficiencies  in  students  are  handled  by  offering  remedial 
courses  in  each.  The  same  should  be  considered  for  geography. 

Vogeler  discusses  a  place-name  course  offered  by  the  Department  of 
Geography  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  at  Eau  Claire.  The  two-credit 
course,  World  Places,  teaches  names  of  physical  and  cultural  places.  There 
are  five  objectives  of  the  course.  Students  will:  1)  know  how  to  use  an  atlas; 
2)  know  of  major  and  physical  places  and  regions  of  the  world;  3)  know  how 
to  locate  places  on  a  map;  4)  use  place  names  to  better  understand  current 
world  affairs;  and  5)  be  aware  of  geographic  implications  in  everyday  life 
(96). 

Class  time  includes  discussion  of  current  events  as  found  in  U.S.  and 
foreign  newspapers  (98).  Six  two-page  written  assignments  using  place- 
name  knowledge  are  required.  Vogeler  feels  that  with  writing-across-the- 
curriculum  emphasized  nationally,  this  place-name  course  with  writing 
assignments  should  gain  widespread  scholastic  support  and  give  geography 
a  boost.  Students  have  responded  favorably  to  the  course,  closing  each  of 
two  sections  of  60  students  during  registration.  Hopefully,  students  will  be 
intrigued  by  this  new  addition  to  the  curriculum  and  will  seek  more  geog¬ 
raphy  courses  (99). 

Although  we  have  seen  how  the  teaching  of  geography  declined  after 
being  integrated  with  social  studies  forty  years  ago,  another  approach 
towards  increasing  geographic  awareness  borrows  the  idea  of  integration. 
But  the  present-day  use  involves  blending  geography  with  several  subjects, 
broadening,  rather  than  narrowing,  its  scope.  Kirman  suggests  ways  in 
which  to  link  geography  with  other  courses  in  the  curriculum  at  the 
elementary  level.  In  social  studies,  maps  should  be  utilized  every  time  places 
are  discussed  in  current  events  and  history.  Discussions  should  include  the 
description,  climate,  and  people  of  the  regions  studied.  In  language  arts  or 
English,  the  author’s  home  or  the  story’s  setting  can  be  noted  on  a  map.  In 
math,  maps  and  globes  can  be  used  to  apply  addition  and  multiplication 
skills  in  measuring  distances.  In  science,  geography  can  be  related  to  the 
study  of  climate,  geology,  and  biology  (104).  In  music,  the  birthplaces  of 
composers  can  be  located  on  maps.  Kirman  recommends  that  if 
geographers  and  educators  want  to  correct  the  problems  of  geographic 
ignorance  and  the  lack  of  geographic  curriculum  in  education,  they  should 
suggest  the  idea  of  “geographic  linkage”  to  administrators  and  to  in¬ 
structors.  It  requires  no  major  changes  to  the  curriculum,  no  money,  and  no 
teacher  retraining.  All  that  is  needed  is  the  cooperation  of  school  officials 
and  teachers  and  the  willingness  to  implement  the  ideas  (105). 
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Grosvenor  also  feels  geography  should  be  included  in  all  areas  of  study 
(“Americans”  62).  However,  in  regards  to  the  teaching  of  it,  he  thinks  geog¬ 
raphy  must  be  taught  by  teachers  who  know  the  subject  and  can  teach  the 
whole  of  it,  not  just  places  and  facts  (“Americans”  63).  It  is  a  role  of  the 
principal  to  encourage  teachers  of  different  subjects  to  work  together  to 
benefit  each  other  (“Americans”  65). 

Grosvenor,  as  well  as  geographers  and  educators,  realizes  there  is  much  to 
do  in  the  education  system  to  further  geographic  awareness.  Programs  have 
been  instituted  to  promote  the  training  of  teachers  and  the  teaching  of 
geography  in  our  schools.  Since  1972,  when  National  Geographic  Society 
first  marketed  educational  materials  to  schools,  President  Grosvenor  has 
been  dedicated  to  upgrading  geography  education.  The  Geography  Educa¬ 
tion  Program  was  initiated  in  March,  1985,  when  Grosvenor  and  Floretta 
McKenzie,  Superintendent  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Public  Schools, 
agreed  to  a  pilot  geographic  program  to  begin  at  McKenzie’s  Alice  Deal 
Junior  High  School.  It  was  Grosvenor’s  intention  to  bring  geography  back 
to  school  with  this  model  program  that  would  be  adapted  by  our  nation’s 
schools.  In  addition  to  promoting  geography  education,  the  Program  aids 
in  developing  and  testing  new  materials  and  teaching  methods  (Peterson 
233-34).  It  also  has  set  up  15  “geographic  alliances”  around  the  country  to 
train  teachers  to  teach  geography  and  which  acts  as  a  network  for  teachers, 
administrators,  curriculum  coordinators,  state  education  officials, 
geographers,  and  others  who  realize  the  value  of  improving  geography 
education  in  the  schools  (Grosvenor,  “Americans”  65). 

The  third  annual  Program-sponsored  Summer  Geography  Institute  was 
held  this  past  July  (Peterson  234;  Daniels  B6).  Sixty-four  teachers  from  20 
states  participated  in  the  workshop  designed  to  help  teachers  to  understand 
geography  and  how  to  integrate  it  into  other  subjects.  Teachers,  in  turn,  are 
to  hold  three  workshops  for  colleagues  in  their  states  throughout  the  next 
year  (Daniels  B6).  Because  a  shortage  of  teachers  is  predicted  over  the  next 
10  years,  due  to  higher  school  enrollments,  more  teacher  retirements,  and 
fewer  college  students  in  education,  it  is  essential  to  see  that  teachers  are 
trained  in  geography  (Elliott  329D). 

Some  other  programs  and  projects  have  been  instituted  to  enhance 
geographic  awareness  and  geography  education.  At  the  University  of 
Colorado,  the  Department  of  Geography  established  the  Center  for 
Geographic  Education  this  past  May  (Hill  149).  The  Geographic  Educa¬ 
tional  National  Implementation  Project  is  comprised  “of  the  four  major 
geographic  organizations”  (U.S.  News  &  World  Report  11).  Here  in  Indiana,  a 
35-member  Geography  Education  Task  Force  met  in  September  to 
develop  a  three-to-five  year  plan  to  improve  geography  education  in  the 
state  (Evans  1).  The  most  publicized  effort  -  and  the  one  which  inspired  this 
paper  -  is  the  National  Geographic  Society  Education  Foundation, 
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established  in  January'  of  this  year.  Highlighting  the  Society’s  centennial 
celebration,  the  Board  of  Trustees  has  pledged  S40  million  to  the  founda¬ 
tion  which  “is  to  provide  a  permanent  source  of  financial  support  for  geog¬ 
raphy  education”  (Elliott  329A). 

In  his  interview  with  Koerner,  Grosvenor  commented  that  there  are 
people  -  teachers,  administrators,  parents,  and  local  and  state  officials  -  who 
are  concerned  about  geographic  awareness  and  are  working  towards  im¬ 
proving  it.  But  key  people,  such  as  state  education  officials,  curriculum 
coordinators,  and  principals,  need  to  be  convinced  of  the  importance  of 
bringing  back  into  schools  the  fundamental  teaching  of  geography 
(“Americans”  61). 

I  find  the  examples  of  Americans’  geographic  ignorance  appalling. 
Perhaps  it  is  because  I  have  always  had  an  interest  in  the  subject,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  my  own  geography  education  has  been  typically  limited.  It 
pleases  me  to  know  that  there  are  concerned  people  in  our  country  who 
realize  the  importance  of  geographic  awareness  and  are  taking  measures  to 
promote  it.  Without  a  decent  geography  education,  we  cannot  expect  to  be 
proper  world  citizens  nor  to  be  successful  competitors  in  world  trade. 
These  concerned  people  -  geographers  and  educators,  among  others  -  are 
combining  efforts  to  improve  the  teaching  of  geography  in  our  schools  so 
that  we  Americans  can  attain  geographic  literacy. 
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THE  ENDURANCE  RUN 
by  Roger  Bateman 


A  grey-haired  figure  ambled  down  the  hallway  of  the  university  and 
rounded  the  corner  nearest  the  classroom.  Glasses  with  thick  lenses  and 
lines  on  his  face  showed  him  to  be  middle  aged  -  a  professor,  no  doubt. 
Upon  entering  the  classroom,  he  turned  and  took  a  seat  in  the  front  row 
between  two  students.  Seconds  later,  the  professor  entered  the  classroom 
and  began  roll  call.  As  his  name  was  called  out,  the  grey-haired  man 
acknowledged  it  and  prepared  himself  for  the  class  that  was  about  to  begin. 
The  time  was  7:00  p.m.,  and  it  was  a  scene  typical  of  many  college  campuses 
around  the  nation.  Apps  cites  an  eight-percent  increase  in  adult  enrollment 
between  1970  and  1979  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin-Madison  (14).  Why 
are  so  many  older  adults  attending  college  now;  is  it  the  changing  job 
market,  self-fulfillment,  or  a  combination  of  both?  Whatever  the  cause  or 
causes  are,  the  effects  are  felt  at  many  colleges.  This  resurgence  has  had  a 
profound  impact  on  the  lives  of  these  older  adults  who  work  by  day  and 
study  by  night.  They  experience  increased  stress  levels,  suffer  from  fatigue, 
undergo  financial  hardship,  have  problems  with  child  care,  and  strive  to 
maintain  harmony  at  home  and  at  the  workplace.  All  of  this  is  done  while 
trying  to  maintain  a  delicate  balance  of  education,  career,  and  family. 

My  own  experience  of  reentering  college  in  middle  life  has  been  a 
challenge.  More  accurately,  it  has  been  an  endurance  run.  It  has  also 
brought  some  rewards  -  more  than  I  first  imagined.  One  of  the  greatest 
achievements  was  being  admitted.  My  grades  in  high  school  and  later  on  in 
college  were  less  than  spectacular.  I  often  wondered  if  I  were  able  to  meet 
the  challenge  that  college  brought.  After  three  years  of  being  a  full-time 
employee  and  a  part-time  student,  I  have  proved  my  ability  but  have  seen 
my  endurance  wear  thin. 

The  sacrifices  that  older  adults  make  in  order  to  attend  college  are 
numerous.  Unlike  the  members  of  the  younger  generation  who  go  directly 
from  high  school  to  college,  the  older  adults  do  not  take  on  a  new  social  life 
on  campus.  They  are  there  for  the  sole  purpose  of  getting  an  education  -  not 
to  join  fraternities,  play  sports,  or  follow  the  crowd.  They  have,  for  the  most 
part,  paid  for  their  own  education  and  intend  to  get  their  money’s  worth. 
This  in  itself  is  a  great  incentive  to  learn  and  to  make  good  grades.  However, 
according  to  Haponski  and  McCabe,  financial  assistance  is  available  to 
those  students  who  qualify  (96).  The  sacrifices  are  never-ending.  While 
most  people  relax  and  watch  television  after  work,  the  part-time  student 
must  spend  most  of  his  or  her  spare  time  studying  and  preparing  for  class. 
Sports,  hobbies,  and  other  leisure-time  activities  are  pushed  aside  to  allow 
for  studies. 
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Homework  can  be  especially  difficult  for  the  older  student.  New  study 
habits  need  to  be  developed  and  brain  cells  reactivated  because  of  long 
periods  of  dormancy.  If  the  student  is  married  and  has  children  living  in  the 
household,  the  problem  worsens.  Forget  about  studying  at  home  on 
Saturday  morning  and  competing  with  Gummi  Bears  and  Scooby  Doo.  It 
would  be  much  more  productive  to  pack  books  and  retreat  to  the  public 
library  for  a  few  hours  of  silence.  Haponski  and  McCabe  recommend 
scheduling  study  time  during  the  peak  of  work  efficiency  in  order  to 
enhance  study  effort  (139).  Ingenuity  can  turn  an  inconvenience  into  an 
opportunity  by  combining  driving  and  studying.  No,  I  don’t  recommend 
reading  a  textbook  while  driving  in  city  traffic.  What  I  do  suggest  is  to  listen 
to  tape  recordings  of  classroom  lectures  while  driving  long  distances  on  an 
interstate  highway.  Although  this  does  not  necessarily  make  anyone  a  road 
scholar,  it  does  turn  idle  time  into  productive  study  time. 

The  family  can  be  affected  by  the  older  student,  just  as  the  student  can  be 
affected  by  the  family.  With  the  increasing  number  of  two  income  house¬ 
holds,  scheduling  can  become  a  real  nightmare.  A  typical  day  starts  with  the 
parents  getting  ready  for  work  while  the  children  are  getting  ready  for 
school.  After  the  work  day  is  finished  and  the  children  are  home  from 
school,  supper  must  be  eaten  quickly  -  then  it’s  off  to  college.  After  classes 
are  over  with,  it’s  time  to  drive  back  home  for  a  few  hours  of  sleep  before 
resuming  the  same  routine  the  next  day.  The  only  difference  may  be  that  the 
evening  is  spent  studying  at  home  somewhere  quiet  away  from  the  rest  of 
the  family  instead  of  attending  class.  One  positive  side  effect  of  this  routine 
is  that  the  children  gain  interest  in  college  at  an  early  age.  The  negative 
aspect  of  this  is  that  you  have  less  time  to  spend  with  the  family  and  little 
time  to  tend  to  chores  around  the  house. 

Considering  all  of  the  hardships  that  must  be  endured,  why  are  so  many 
older  adults  attending  college?  One  reason  that  should  be  obvious  is  the 
changing  job  market.  According  to  Apps,  nearly  40  percent  attend  to  im¬ 
prove  or  advance  in  their  current  job  (17).  Many  production  jobs  have  been 
eliminated  by  changing  technology.  Our  economy  is  evolving  from  a 
manufacturing  based  industry  to  a  service  based  industry.  Right  here  in 
northwest  Indiana  we  have  seen  the  decline  of  the  steel  industry  in  recent 
years.  Although  it  has  rebounded  somewhat,  the  employment  figures  are 
still  far  below  the  level  of  a  few  years  ago.  One  reason  which  may  be  less 
conspicuous  is  the  sheer  number  of  adults  between  the  ages  of  35  to  42. 
These  are  the  baby  boomers  of  post  World  War  II  who  comprise  a  large 
percentage  of  the  population.  Their  presence  is  felt  by  virtue  of  sheer 
numbers.  They  have  the  time  and  the  money  to  pursue  a  higher  education. 
One  more  subtle  reason  for  this  resurgence  may  be  self-enrichment  and 
personal  satisfaction.  Many  people  in  this  age  group  have  accomplished 
most  of  their  goals  in  life.  They  have  homes  in  the  suburbs,  good  jobs,  and 
children.  Since  they  have  satisfied  their  lower  level  needs,  their  unfulfilled 
higher  level  needs  may  include  higher  education.  This  is  according  to 
Maslow’s  theory  of  hierarchy,  as  explained  by  Davis  and  Newstrom  (70-73). 
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This  recent  phenomenon  of  older  adults  furthering  their  education  is 
touching  many  lives:  the  students,  their  families,  and  the  faculty.  The 
hardships  they  endure  are  varied,  but  temporary.  The  midnight  oil  is  being 
burned  in  many  households  in  the  pursuit  of  higher  education.  Everyone 
has  his  or  her  reasons  for  attending  college,  especially  the  baby  boomers. 
The  clock  reads  9:50  p.m.,  and  the  professor  dismisses  the  class  amid  some 
last  minute  instructions.  The  grey  haired  man  gathered  his  books,  donned 
his  coat,  and  exited  the  classroom.  After  reaching  the  parking  lot,  he  started 
his  car  and  began  the  30  minute  drive  home.  As  he  drove,  he  went  over  a 
mental  checklist  of  tomorrow’s  itinerary:  up  at  3:00  a.m.,  on  the  road  at  3:30 
a.m.  to  attend  a  meeting  down  state  at  7:00  a.m.  Like  the  marathon  runner, 
he  hopes  his  endurance  will  continue  and  that  he  catches  his  second  wind 
before  hitting  the  wall. 
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HEDGES 
by  Kris  Smith 


Her  calls  were  erratic.  Sometimes  she  called  day  after  day,  hour  after  hour, 
and,  then,  other  days,  she  wouldn’t  call  at  all.  It  was  almost  as  if  she  needed 
me  more  than  I  wanted  her.  That  wasn’t  likely,  and  yet  the  possibility  was 
wryly  amusing.  I  refused  to  answer  when  she  called;  listening  to  her  voice, 
talking  to  her,  was  a  form  of  surrender,  and  I  couldn’t  do  that  anymore.  I  was 
trying  to  break  it  off  again,  one  of  several  attempts  I’d  made  over  the  past 
twenty-two  years.  She  was  killing  me. 

Blaming  her  was  childish,  and  I  was  no  longer  a  child.  I  had  to  take  respon¬ 
sibility  for  myself  finally.  That’s  what  I  was  trying  to  do  by  ignoring  her. 
After  a  couple  of  days  I  felt  strong  enough  to  go  out,  so  I  dropped  into  the 
bar  on  Second  Street  and  ordered  a  beer.  I’d  spent  days,  not  many  to  be  sure, 
trying  to  get  her  out  of  my  system  and  had  nearly  done  so.  Benson.  I 
suppose  you  could  say  there  were  a  million  more  like  her  out  there,  but,  oh, 
how  I  yearned  for  her,  wanted  her.  Oh,  it  wasn’t  love;  it  was  desire  and 
obsession,  a  kind  of  sickness  that  starts  out  gradually  and  ends  up  devouring 
you  before  you  know  what’s  happened.  She  drove  the  loneliness  away,  and 
her  absence  left  a  void  stayed  only  by  the  feelings  of  strength  I  derived  from 
shunning  her.  Without  her,  I  could  do  anything.  I  was  free.  With  her,  I  was 
dying. 

I  sipped  my  beer  and  looked  around.  It  was  then  that  I  saw  her.  She  stood 
long  and  lean  in  a  white  dress  that  hugged  her  across  the  hips  as  if  made  with 
her  thighs  in  mind.  Her  hair  was  a  grass  fire  on  a  summer’s  eve,  blazing  and 
pluming  in  shades  of  copper  and  crimson  as  it  cascaded  down  a  hillside.  I 
pulled  myself  away,  hoping  she  hadn’t  seen  me,  but  I  could  smell  her  seduc¬ 
tion  from  the  other  side  of  the  room,  and  the  bar  suddenly  reeked  of  her. 
Perhaps  she’d  known  that  it  was  me  and  had  sent  it  out  as  a  lure.  I  gulped  my 
beer,  and  the  blue  mist  of  Benson  threatened  to  choke  me,  and  I  was  afraid. 
She  turned  toward  me  then,  and  I  realized  that  my  cough  must  have  alerted 
her.  Of  course,  she  came  over  right  away. 

“I’ve  been  calling  you,”  she  said  in  her  husky  voice.  Even  with  my  head 
averted,  I  was  under  the  spell  of  her  fragrance,  and  it  affected  me  still. 
“Where’ve  you  been?” 

My  glass  was  almost  empty,  and  I  shook  the  last  of  the  beer  around  from 
one  side  of  the  glass  to  the  other.  Why’d  I  gone  in  there  in  the  first  place? 
Why’d  I  taken  such  a  chance?  I  should’ve  taken  the  last  of  the  beer,  thrown  it 


in  her  face,  and  walked  out  triumphant,  but  it  was  all  I  could  do  not  to  grab 
her  and  run.  Just  one  more  time,  please.  What  would  it  matter?  I  played  with 
that  idea  for  a  few  minutes  while  she  stood  beside  me  there  at  the  bar.  I 
could  taste  her,  feel  her  in  my  hands;  I  knew  her  so  well.  She  had  been  so 
much  a  part  of  me  that  it  was  difficult  to  imagine  my  life  without  her,  but 
one  more  time  was  never  enough,  not  for  me,  and  twenty-two  years  was  a 
hard  habit  to  break. 

She  rubbed  up  against  me,  a  slow,  throbbing  movement  as  she  stood  by 
my  stool  and  shrouded  me  with  her  scent.  “I’ll  always  be  here  for  you,”  she 
said  as  she  ran  the  back  of  her  hand  up  my  arm.  “I  won’t  be  easy  to  forget. 
You  think  you’re  strong  -  you’re  not  strong.  I  can  haunt  you  until  you  beg 
me  to  come  back.  You  can’t  live  without  me.  Admit  it.  You’ll  be  back.  Wait 
and  see  -  you’ll  be  back.” 

I  finished  my  drink,  slid  the  glass  forward  on  the  bar,  and  backed  off  the 
stool.  I  laid  a  buck  and  a  half  on  the  bar,  nodded  to  the  bartender,  and  met 
Benson’s  eyes.  “No,”  I  said.  “Not  me.  Not  any  more.”  The  door  was  only  a 
few  feet  away.  She  followed  me  for  a  step  or  two,  and  when  she  saw  that  I 
meant  to  leave,  she  clutched  my  arm.  I  tried  to  shake  her  off,  but  she 
wouldn’t  let  go  until  I  took  her  by  the  arm,  cast  her  to  the  floor,  and  snuffed 
her  out  with  the  toe  of  my  shoe.  “No  more,”  I  said  and  walked  out  the  door. 
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THE  LITTLE  TINY  HOLE  IN  THE 

SCREEN 

by  R.J.  Biller 


I  can  write  about  the  event  only  with  the  security  of  time  past.  As  I  sit  at  my 
word  processor,  with  the  sun  streaming  in  the  window  and  my  dog  sleeping 
on  the  bed,  it  seems  so  far  away,  like  a  nightmare  that  someone  else  had. 

I  was  only  a  little  girl,  probably  six  or  seven.  We  lived  in  Los  Angeles,  my 
mommy,  my  stepdad,  and  my  sister  Georgie.  I  must  have  been  six  or  seven 
because  I  was  just  in  school,  Our  Lady  of  the  Sacred  Heart;  my  mommy 
drove  the  schoolbus.  One  day,  it  must  have  been  a  Saturday  or  Sunday, 
because  there  was  no  school,  my  mommy  called  me  from  my  room,  where  I 
was  playing.  She  was  sitting  in  the  livingroom  with  my  stepfather.  She  was  a 
pretty  woman  with  light  red  hair,  and  my  stepfather  was  so  handsome.  He 
was  tall,  not  as  tall  as  my  daddy,  but  tall,  and  he  had  dark  dark  hair  and  blue 
blue  eyes. 

“Roz,”  she  always  called  me  Roz.  “Your  stepfather  and  I  have  something 
to  discuss  with  you.”  She  paused.  “There  is  a  twenty  dollar  bill  missing  out 
of  my  purse.  Do  you  know  anything  about  it?”  She  stared  at  me  with  stem 
eyes,  and  there  was  a  wrinkle  across  her  brow  as  she  talked. 

“No,”  I  said.  “I  don’t.  Mommy.” 

“Are  you  sure?”  she  said. 

“Yes,  Mommy.  I’m  sure.” 

“Well,  I’ve  talked  to  your  sister  about  this,  and  she  says  that  you  took  the 
money.” 

“I  didn’t,  Mommy.  I  didn’t  take  any  money  out  of  your  purse.” 

“Well,  why  do  you  think  that  your  sister  would  say  that  you  did  take  the 
money  out  of  my  purse  if  you  didn’t?” 

“I  don’t  know,”  I  said.  I  started  to  feel  scared.  I  looked  at  my  stepfather,  but 
he  had  no  look  on  his  face,  and  he  just  sat  there  and  didn’t  say  anything.  I 
knew  that  when  Mommy  got  mad  at  me  it  meant  a  terrible  spanking,  so  I 
just  stood  there  and  didn’t  wiggle  or  move  anything,  in  case  it  should  get  her 
mad. 


“Roz,  I  think  you  are  lying.” 

“Mommy,  I’m  not  lying.  I  didn’t  take  anything  out  of  your  purse.”  I  tried 
not  to  move  and  wiggle.  I  folded  my  hands  in  front  of  me  like  at  church.  I 
looked  straight  at  her  and  tried  not  to  be  afraid  because  when  I  was  really 
afraid,  I  would  start  to  shake,  and  when  I  did  that,  I  couldn’t  stop,  and  that 
might  make  her  mad. 

“Roz,  I  think  that  you  did  take  that  money,  and  I  think  that  you  are  lying, 
and  I  want  to  know  what  you  did  with  it.” 

She  was  starting  to  get  mad,  and  I  was  starting  to  shake,  and  I  started  to  cry, 
because  I  was  afraid.  “I  didn’t.  Mommy.  I  didn’t  take  that  money.  I  promise, 
Mommy,  I  didn’t  take  it.” 

The  wrinkle  was  bigger,  and  her  face  was  getting  angry,  and  she  stood  up 
and  grabbed  me  by  the  arm.  “You’re  not  going  to  stand  there  and  lie  to  me, 
young  lady.”  She  dragged  me  by  my  arm.  I  ran  as  fast  as  I  could  to  keep  up 
because  I  didn’t  want  to  fall.  She  dragged  me  outside  and  into  the  backyard, 
and  she  let  go  of  my  arm  to  pull  a  big  twig  off  of  the  tree  under  which  we 
played  makebelieve.  She  pulled  the  bark  off  the  twig,  and  when  she  was 
done,  she  grabbed  my  arm  again. 

“Now,  tell  the  truth,  young  lady.” 

“I  didn’t  take  anything.  Mommy.  I  didn’t  take  anything  out  of  your  purse.” 

She  hit  the  back  of  my  legs  with  the  twig.  It  was  a  sharp  stinging  pain. 
“Now  would  you  like  to  tell  me?”  she  asked. 

“I  didn’t  take  the  money.  I  didn’t  go  into  your  purse.” 

She  hit  me  again  as  she  dragged  me  by  the  arm  into  the  house.  Then  she  hit 
me  again  as  she  took  off  my  clothes  and  pushed  me  over  my  bed. 

“Are  you  going  to  tell  me,  now?”  She  asked  as  she  pulled  off  my  dress. 

“Please,  Mommy,  please,”  I  begged,  hardly  able  to  talk. 

“Don’t  you  please  me.  No  daughter  of  mine  is  going  to  lie  to  me.” 

She  hit  me  over  and  over  and  over.  I  screamed,  and  then  I  thought  that 
maybe  if  I  could  stop  screaming  she  would  stop,  so  I  tried  not  to  cry,  not  to 
make  any  noise,  but  she  didn’t  stop  for  a  long  time.  I  couldn’t  catch  my 
breath  from  my  crying,  and  I  couldn’t  stop  shaking;  my  glasses  fell  off,  but  it 
was  all  right  because  I  finally  went  away.  I  found  a  tiny  little  hole  in  the 
screen  of  my  bedroom  window,  and  I  went  away,  and  when  I  woke  up,  it  was 
quiet,  and  she  had  gone. 
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I  got  up  and  went  to  my  dresser  and  found  my  pajamas  and  put  them  on. 
There  was  blood  on  the  backs  of  my  legs,  but  it  was  dry  so  I  wasn’t  worried 
about  getting  my  pajamas  dirty.  I  put  them  on  and  crawled  into  bed.  I  knew 
that  with  Mommy  so  angry  she  wouldn’t  let  me  have  any  dinner.  I  pulled  up 
the  covers  and  hoped  that  it  would  be  dark  soon  because  she  never  came  in 
mad  to  our  bedroom  in  the  night.  Once  in  a  while  they  would  fight  and 
throw  things  and  yell  at  each  other  in  the  livingroom,  and  Georgie  and  I 
would  get  scared,  and  sometimes  I  would  climb  into  bed  with  Georgie,  but 
Mommy  never  got  mad  at  us  after  we  were  in  bed  at  night.  We  always  stayed 
very  quiet  and  very  still.  That  night  the  dark  took  a  long  time  to  come,  but  I 
was  very  glad  when  it  did  and  Georgie  came  in  and  put  on  her  pajamas.  She 
had  such  a  long  face,  but  she  didn’t  say  anything  until  after  it  was  dark  and 
quiet  in  the  house  and  we  knew  they  were  asleep. 

“I’m  sorry,”  she  said,  and  I  could  hear  the  tears  in  her  voice.  She  was 
whispering  softly,  but  I  could  hear  her.  “I  was  afraid  that  she  would  hit  me. 
When  she  asked  me,  I  told  her  you  took  it.  I’m  so  sorry.” 

“I  know.”  I  said.  I  couldn’t  say  anthing  else.  I  didn’t  want  to  talk  about  it.  I 
didn’t  want  to  remember.  Poor  Georgie,  she  was  so  frail.  They  said  that  she 
was  born  blue  and  that  she  had  a  weak  heart.  She  was  older  than  me,  but  I 
knew  that  if  mommy  hit  her  it  could  hurt  her,  so  I  was  glad  Mommy  hadn’t 
hit  her.  I  just  wish  I  hadn’t  made  Mommy  so  mad.  I  always  seemed  to  do 
something  that  made  her  mad.  Maybe  one  day  I  would  figure  out  what  it 
was,  and  then  she  wouldn’t  have  to  get  mad  at  me  and  spank  me  that  way.  I 
knew  that  she  didn’t  mean  to  get  mad.  I  knew  that  she  loved  me.  It  was  just 
something  that  I  did.  One  day  I  would  figure  out  what  it  was,  but  at  least 
until  then  I  had  the  tiny  hole  in  the  screen.  As  long  as  no  one  knew  it  was 
there  and  no  one  put  a  patch  over  it,  I  knew  that  I  would  be  able  to  fly  away 
to  where  no  one  could  hurt  me,  to  where  no  one  could  find  me. 
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THE  RIDE 
by  Susan  Bortell 


School  days  are  always  the  same.  Do  I  have  my  house  and  car  keys?  Are  my 
sun  glasses  in  the  pocket  of  my  green  coat  or  in  the  car  on  the  dash?  Did  I 
remember  to  turn  off  the  curling  iron  or  should  I  make  another  trip  up  the 
stairs  and  check?  Why  worry?  The  thing  has  an  automatic  overheat  shut-off 
switch. 

I  usually  catch  the  bottom  of  my  coat  in  the  front  door  as  I  struggle  with 
my  books  and  purse  while  fighting  to  lock  up,  a  ritual  that’s  become  my 
personal  morning  catharsis.  Six  front  steps  of  the  porch  I  share  with  my 
neighbor  loom  before  me.  If  I  don’t  happen  to  see  the  variety  of  small  toys 
belonging  to  no  one,  yet  left  there  all  night  by  phantom  children,  I  risk  the 
possibility  of  tripping  and  falling  to  an  untimely  death. 

The  morning  profanities  slip  from  my  lips.  I  equate  this  walk  to  the  park¬ 
ing  lot  to  the  one  a  condemned  man  would  make  on  his  way  to  the  chair;  I 
make  the  same  walk  five  mornings  a  week  armed  with  the  same  badly  faked 
enthusiasm. 

As  my  eyes  grow  accustomed  to  the  sunlight,  something  I’d  rather  not  deal 
with  at  all,  I  look  for  my  car.  Because  senility  has  taken  its  toll,  I  usually 
forget  where  I  parked  the  night  before. 

When  I  finally  see  a  vehicle  vaguely  resembling  the  one  belonging  to  me,  I 
cram  my  keys  into  the  door  lock.  If  I’m  lucky,  I  get  the  right  car  on  the  first 
shot.  I  hate  explaining  to  my  neighbors  why  I’m  trying  to  unlock  their  red 
Chevrolet  when  I  drive  a  silver  Pontiac. 

Will  the  car  start?  The  question  is  answered  in  an  instant  as  six  mighty 
cylinders  jump  to  life.  I  sit  and  light  a  cigarette  while  the  engine  warms  up. 
I’ve  paid  strict  attention  to  Andy  Granatelli’s  T.V.  warnings.  Andy  has  never 
really  told  anyone  what  will  HAPPEN  if  the  engine  isn’t  warmed  up,  but  I 
figure  he’s  making  big  money  and  he  knows  more  than  I  do,  so  what  the 
hell;  I  allow  the  extra  time. 

My  trip  out  of  the  lot  is  an  experience  in  itself.  Broken  glass  is  everywhere. 
Quite  obviously  the  apartment  residents  don’t  purchase  anything  packaged 
in  plastic  or  cans.  There’s  a  huge  dumpster  at  the  end  of  each  drive,  but  that 
makes  it  too  easy.  Driveway  glass-breaking  has  become  a  way  of  life  where  I 
live. 


I  back  out  of  my  space,  drive  through  the  main  entrace,  and  I’m  on  my  way 
to  school.  Flipping  on  the  radio,  I  hear  another  nameless  nasal  voice  singing 
about  booze,  broken  hearts,  and  trains.  I  really  should  listen  to  a  different 
station,  but  I’m  learning  to  enjoy  pain.  Actually,  country  music  says  it  all. 
No  matter  how  bad  you  think  your  own  life  is,  a  twenty  minute  drive  listen¬ 
ing  to  these  tunes  makes  you  realize  that  your  house  burning  down,  losing 
your  job,  AND  your  mother  being  in  intensive  care  isn’t  really  that  big  a 
deal. 

The  stoplight  at  400N  and  Hwy.  421  is  terminally  red.  Because  I  have  to 
make  a  right  turn  on  421,  I’ve  learned  to  dodge  oncoming  traffic  with  a 
surgeon’s  skill.  I  hate  to  wait.  School  is  exactly  5.3  miles  from  my  front  door. 
I  make  the  drive  in  record-breaking  time.  I  also  know  the  exact  number  of 
hills,  potholes,  curves,  and  crossroads  I  have  to  maneuver  on  the  way  to 
school. 

This  morning,  as  every  morning,  I  end  up  behind  the  same  green  truck  no 
matter  what  time  I  leave  the  house.  I’m  now  convinced  that  the  driver  of 
that  truck  waits  for  me.  Probably  some  sort  of  a  diabolical  plot  to  make  my 
life  miserable.  The  little  old  man  driving  this  ancient  mockery  to  the  auto 
industry  doesn’t  realize  that  the  signs  reading  Speed  Limit  55  are  valid 
proof  that  motorists  are  allowed  to  go  that  fast.  I  pass  him,  blowing  his  doors 
off  in  the  process. 

Usually  the  road  offers  a  clear  view  for  miles,  though  sometimes  morning 
haze  hangs  over  the  concrete  like  a  gauze  cloud.  Headlights  are  useless. 
These  clouds  gather  in  the  low  pockets  of  asphalt  strips  that  comprise  half  of 
Hwy.  421.  You  just  grit  your  teeth  and  drive  through,  secretly  hoping  that  a 
stalled  car  won’t  appear  directly  in  front  of  you. 

As  I  watch  trucks  pulling  off  Interstate  94,  I  wonder  how  many  of  the 
drivers  are  “beaned  up”  or  so  full  of  “nose  candy”  that  their  judgment  is 
impaired.  The  thought  of  being  crushed  by  50  tons  of  steel  going  70  miles  an 
hour  loses  its  appeal  at  8  a.m.,  not  to  imply,  of  course,  that  the  appeal  in¬ 
creases  later  in  the  day. 

There’s  another  dead  dog.  A  half-mile  ahead  is  a  kitten  pressed  on  the 
pavement.  I  wonder  aloud  if  any  of  these  creatures  ever  had  a  real  home.  If 
they  did,  then  why  are  they  out  here,  there  entrals  spewed  all  over  the  center 
line?  Doesn’t  anyone  care?  Obviously  not.  Were  they  killed  by  some  poor 
motorist  who  couldn’t  avoid  the  collision  or  by  some  sicko  maniac  who 
derives  a  particular  pleasure  in  going  out  of  his  way  to  turn  any  little  four¬ 
legged  creature  near  the  edge  of  the  highway  into  road  pizza?  And  if  the 
owners  loved  their  pets  so  much,  why  are  those  same  pets  now  lying  cold 
and  dead  on  the  side  of  the  highway?  I  ponder  all  of  this  while  feeling  secure 
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in  the  knowledge  that  my  five  cats  are  at  home  either  sleeping  on  my  bed  or 
eating  my  plants.  They’re  warm,  safe,  well-fed,  and  cared  for  better  than 
most  of  my  neighbors’  children.  I  have  to  erase  this  carnage  from  my  mind.  I 
turn  up  the  radio. 

There’s  the  flashing  light  which  signals  the  entrance  to  PU/NC;  I  flip  on 
the  turn  signal.  Another  thought.  Through  the  years  there  have  been  several 
accidents  here  at  this  turn.  The  school  had  a  State  Highway  expert  (?)  come 
out  to  measure  the  traffic  flow  so  that  we  might  be  able  to  get  a  REAL  light 
installed.  We  were  told  that  not  enough  people  had  been  killed  yet,  so  no 
light.  The  reasoning  on  that  one  escapes  me.  Chill  out,  reason  isn’t  always 
the  answer. 

I  successfully  make  the  turn  and  pull  into  the  back  lot.  I  find  my  usual  spot 
and  park,  turning  off  my  radio,  my  heater  fan  (Andy’s  rules,  again),  and  the 
ignition.  As  I  get  out  of  the  car,  I  check  to  make  sure  the  keys  are  clutched  in 
my  hot  little  fist  BEFORE  I  lock  the  door.  The  Campus  Police  don’t  want  or 
need  a  frantic  phone  call  when  I  discover  I’ve  locked  the  keys,  usually  still  in 
the  ignition,  inside  the  car.  Once  parked,  I  start  walking  to  the  LSF  building. 
I  try  to  waste  as  much  time  as  possible.  It’s  become  an  art  form.  Dragging 
your  feet  is  good  for  the  soul. 

Well,  we’re  here.  Hope  you  enjoyed  the  ride. 
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NEVER-NEVER  LAND 
by  Peggy  Paarlberg 


For  as  long  as  I  can  remember,  literature,  books,  “stories”  have  played  a 
special  role  in  my  life.  They  have  been  the  givers  of  knowledge  and  the 
creators  of  dreams.  They  have  given  me  the  opportunity  to  escape  either 
into  a  fantasy  world  or  to  remain  with  a  clearer  vision  in  the  real  world.  The 
best  have  allowed  me  to  do  both  at  the  same  time. 

As  is  so  often  the  case,  my  fascination  with  literature  began  when  I  was 
very  small.  Some  of  my  fondest  childhood  memories  revolve  around  a  big 
chair,  warm  encircling  arms,  a  soft,  strong  voice,  and  a  book  of  fairy  tales  so 
large  that  I  could  almost  literally  have  gotten  lost  in  it. 

Perhaps  the  tales  in  that  book  seemed  to  take  on  real-life  meaning  because 
everything  else  in  the  scenario  was  so  real  or,  perhaps,  at  such  an  early  age 
fantasy  and  reality  were  just  not  that  clearly  separable.  At  any  rate,  they 
remain  subtly  etched  in  my  psyche. 

Certainly,  no  harm  was  ever  meant  by  the  teller  of  those  tales.  Still,  some 
of  the  lessons  that  I  learned  and  some  of  the  images  of  women  that  formed 
in  my  child’s  mind  were  not  positive  ones. 

A  little  girl  was  either  a  perfect  princess  who  grew  up  to  be  a  good  queen 
or  a  poor  street  urchin  who,  through  no  fault  of  her  own  struggled  through 
life  until  she  met  a  sad  end. 

How  sad  that  so  many  generations  of  parents,  in  an  effort  to  entertain  and 
enlighten  their  daughters,  have  superimposed  upon  their  developing  self- 
images  the  picture  of  a  pure,  perfect  being  who  is,  nonetheless,  helpless  and 
incapable  of  choosing  or  controlling  her  own  life. 

I  could  recount  for  you  numerous  examples  of  such  fairy  tale  creatures, 
but  I’m  sure  that  the  list  is  already  familiar  to  you.  I  would  like,  instead,  to 
repeat  for  you  a  story  that  was  told  to  me  by  a  “princess”  who  lived  in  a  place 
not  so  very  far  away  in  a  time  not  so  very  long  ago: 

The  curtains  frame  the  window 
and  a  soft-light  moon. 

The  mother  sings,  the  Princess  sleeps, 
and  the  little  crib  rocks 
to  the  mantle  clock’s 
warm,  womb  beat. 
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Or  the  Princess  sits  in  her  daddy’s  arms 
as  she  hears  her  favorite  rhyme 
of  Never-Never  Land 
and  Peter 

and  his  band  of  dancing  boys. 

“Please,  Daddy?  Read  it 
one  more  time.” 

The  clock  on  the  shelf  ticks 
on 

and  on 
and  as 
it  beats 

like  magic  in  her  sleep 
the  Princess  becomes 
The  Kindest 
The  Brightest 
The  Fairest  of  them  all. 

Too  soon  -  almost  the  twinkling  of  an  eye, 
the  perfect  Princess  becomes 
the  perfect  Wife  to  such  a 
Prince  of  a  guy. 

She  is  the  giver  of  life 
the  fixer  of  the  soul 
and  her  family  is  happy 
and  safe 
and  whole. 

But  in  the  room  where 

the  curtains  frame  the  window 

and  a  soft-light  moon 

she  cradles  her  children  and 

dreams 

of  Never-Never  Land 
one  more  time. 

The  years  pass  -  that  clock  never  quit, 
and  the  Prince  finds  one  fairer 
one  whose  slippers  truly  fit. 

How  cruel!  What  a  trick! 

thinks  the  Princess,  for  now  she  knows 

She’s  not  the  Kindest. 

She’s  not  the  Brightest. 

She’s  not  the  Fairest  of  them  all! 
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Shadows  of  a  long-ago  face  in  a  magic  mirror 
flicker  once  and  disappear. 

The  curtains  frame  the  window 
and  a  lightless  moon 
while  she  sits  in  a  small,  dark  room 
and  rocks  in  an  empty  chair. 

And  she  dances  again  with  a  band  of  boys. 
Safe  now 

from  the  sound  of  the  swallowed  clock. 
Hidden  now 
and  ever. 

Lost 

in  the  Land  of  Never,  Never. 
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THE  TROPICAL  BUTTERFLY 
by  Kevin  Mulloy 


The  first  time  that  I  saw  the  butterfly  I  only  glanced  at  it  from  afar  and 
thought  of  it  only  briefly.  I  do  remember  that,  even  though  I  stood  at  a 
distance,  I  could  tell  that  it  was  a  beautiful  tropical  butterfly.  It  glided  on  its 
own  gentle  way  from  flower  to  flower  and  field  to  field  without  too  much 
concern  for  itself.  The  sun  and  the  sky  belonged  to  it,  or  so  it  seemed  to 
think. 

After  that  first  encounter,  I  noticed  the  butterfly  again  from  time  to  time. 
Then,  later,  and  I’m  not  quite  sure  when,  I  found  myself  looking  for  the 
butterfly.  I  denied  it  at  first.  But,  I  found  that  I  was  drawn  to  the  meadows 
and  fields  where  the  sun  was  brightest,  the  flowers  the  prettiest,  and  the  sky 
the  bluest,  for  it  seemed  here  that  the  butterfly  was  most  often  seen. 
Sometimes  it  showed,  and  sometimes  (to  my  disappointment)  it  did  not. 

I  began  to  feel  that  I  was  missing  something  important  in  my  life  if  I  didn’t 
see  the  tropical  butterfly.  I  desired  to  be  closer  to  it.  Finally,  I  decided  that  I 
would  take  a  chance:  I  would  try  to  get  near. 

As  the  butterfly  glided  from  blossom  to  blossom,  it  left  gossamer  strands 
of  a  most  delicate  web.  As  I  moved  ever  closer  to  the  object  of  my  desires,  I 
discovered  the  web,  much  too  late  for  my  own  good.  But  by  this  time  I  was 
much  too  close  to  the  beautiful  butterfly  to  care  about  the  web  or  anything 
else.  Then,  at  last,  I  was  close  enough  that  I  could  have  touched  the  butterf¬ 
ly.  Iridescent  and  delicate,  it  was  even  more  beautiful  than  I  could  have 
imagined.  I  desired  to  be  near  to  it  and  hold  it  more  than  anything  I  had  ever 
wanted  in  my  life.  At  the  same  time,  I  was  afraid  for  the  butterfly.  To  hurt  it 
in  any  way  would  be  an  unthinkable  sin.  Just  being  close  was  almost  too 
much  for  me  to  bear.  Wanting  no  more  out  of  life  than  to  be  with  the 
butterfly,  I  would  have  gladly  traded  the  rest  of  my  life  for  just  one  hour  of 
having  the  butterfly  to  myself,  totally  mine,  it  happy  to  devote  all  of  its 
attention  to  me.  At  the  end  of  that  one  rapturous  hour  I  would  gladly  lay 
down  my  life  in  exchange,  and  I  would  feel  that  I  had  bettered  the  deal  by 
far. 

In  my  heart  I  knew,  beyond  any  doubt,  that  the  butterfly  understood.  I 
knew  that  its  web  had  not  been  laid  intentionally;  it  had  never  meant  to 
entangle  me.  The  butterfly  showed  me  all  of  itself  that  it  could,  its  inner 
secrets  it  trusted  me  with.  It  trusted  me  enough  that  it  may  have  shared  with 
me  more  than  was  good  for  either  of  us.  I  swore  to  myself,  then  and  there,  to 
protect  that  trust.  Then,  the  butterfly  moved  away  again.  I  felt  such  a  sense 
of  loss  when  the  butterfly  had  gone.  I  gently  touched  the  threads  of  the  web 


that  I  was  now  hopelessly  entangled  in.  They  were  as  fine  as  angel’s  hair  and 
yet  as  strong  as  steel.  I  missed  the  butterfly  so  much  that  I  cried. 


Even  though  I  had  been  overcome  by  the  beauty  and  the  inner  wonder  of 
this  most  beautiful  butterfly,  I  still  was  not  blinded  by  it.  The  butterfly  was 
wild,  to  be  sure,  but  isn’t  that  part  of  the  beauty  of  a  tropical  butterfly?  And, 
at  times,  it  did  seem  to  wander  from  field  to  field  in  a  most  random  way,  but 
how  freedom  is  used  is  so  important  to  the  creation  of  the  individual.  Who, 
of  those  that  really  care  about  the  butterfly,  would  dare  to  rob  it  of  this 
freedom?  And  I  guess,  although  I’m  sure  it  would  have  been  against  its 
better  judgment,  the  butterfly  may  have  even  let  me  touch  it  carefully.  But,  I 
have  seen  what  happens  to  the  most  durable  of  butterflies  when  they  are 
touched,  by  even  gentle  hands.  The  beautiful  wings  can  be  damaged 
forever.  This  beautiful  butterfly  was  so  much  more  delicate  and  gentle  than 
any  other  I  just  couldn’t  take  that  risk. 

I  am  a  much  better  person  for  finding  the  butterfly;  of  this  I  am  sure. 
Although  I  still  can  only  look  from  afar,  I  will  always  adore  it.  I  can’t  even 
imagine  how  wonderful  it  would  be  to  have  and  hold  the  beautiful  tropical 
butterfly  as  my  very  own.  I  do  know  that  in  being  as  close  as  I  have  been,  I 
have  experienced  more  wonder  and  peace  than  I  ever  thought  possible  in 
this  life. 

In  the  end,  even  though  I  know  that  there  is  so  much  more  to  share  and 
experience  with  this  beautiful,  elusive  butterfly,  I  can  be  content  in  what  I 
have  learned.  But,  I  can  also  assure  you  that  every  hour  of  every  day  I  will 
think  of  the  butterfly,  and  I’ll  be  hoping  for  a  chance  to  be  ever  closer  to  its 
tropical  beauty.  And  every  night  I  will  dream  of  its  beautiful  iridescence. 
And  every  morning  the  sunrise  will  find  me  walking  across  some  promising 
meadow  of  the  bluest  skies  and  the  prettiest  wildflowers  and,  of  course.  I’ll 
be  looking  for  you. 
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ETHICS 
by  Cheryl  Marks 


In  ethics  class  so  many  years  ago 
our  teacher  asked  this  question  every  fall: 
if  there  were  a  fire  in  a  museum 
which  would  you  save,  a  Rembrandt  painting 
or  an  old  woman  who  hadn’t  many 
years  left  anyhow?  Restless  on  hard  chairs 
caring  little  for  pictures  or  old  age 
we’d  opt  one  year  for  life,  the  next  for  art 
and  always  half-heartedly.  Sometimes 
the  woman  borrowed  my  grandmother’s  face 
leaving  her  usual  kitchen  to  wander 
some  drafty,  half-imagined  museum. 

One  year,  feeling  clever,  I  replied 
why  not  let  the  woman  decide  herself? 

Linda,  the  teacher  would  report,  eschews 
the  burdens  of  responsibility. 

This  fall  in  a  real  museum  I  stand 
before  a  real  Rembrandt,  old  woman, 
or  nearly  so,  myself.  The  colors 
within  this  frame  are  darker  than  autumn, 
darker  even  than  winter  -  the  browns  of  earth, 
though  earth’s  most  radiant  elements  burn 
through  the  canvas.  I  know  now  that  woman 
and  painting  and  season  are  almost  one 
and  all  beyond  saving  by  children. 

Linda  Pastan  (b.1932) 


The  value  of  life  is  a  question  that  has  been  debated  for  centuries.  In 
“Ethics,”  Linda  Pastan  attaches  a  personal  perspective  to  the  question. 
Within  the  poem,  the  speaker,  a  woman,  remembers  that  as  a  child  she  was 
asked  every  year  in  school  to  make  a  hypothetical  decision  on  the  value  of 
life  by  comparing  it  to  the  value  of  great  art.  As  the  poem  moves  into  the 
present,  the  speaker,  now  middle-aged,  looks  at  the  question  again.  Now 
able  to  give  an  answer,  she  understands  why  children  cannot  answer  such 
abstract  questions.  This  fact,  then,  becomes  the  central  idea  of  the  poem; 
because  human  life  on  Earth  is  of  a  temporal  nature,  its  value  is  relevant  to 
age,  experience,  and  perspective,  and  has  no  “right”  answer. 
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Because  the  poem  is  written  in  free  verse  and  continuous  form,  Pastan  is 
not  confined  to  certain  poetic  structures.  The  breaks  in  the  poem  occur  in 
meaning  and  in  the  divisions  between  thoughts  and  ideas.  The  major  breaks 
between  past  and  present  support  the  central  ideas  of  the  poem  as  a  whole, 
while  the  breaks  within  these  two  sections  help  to  enhance  the  meaning  of 
these  individual  sections. 

The  poem  begins  with  a  flashback  suggestive  of  the  once-upon-a-time 
phrase  that  begins  many  children’s  stories.  In  fact,  the  first  section  of  the 
poem  is  about  children.  Every  year  in  the  speaker’s  ethics  class,  the  teacher 
would  ask  the  students  to  choose  between  saving  a  famous  painting  or  an 
old  woman.  The  children  were  unable  to  make  responsible  decisions  be¬ 
cause  they  did  not  fully  understand  the  seriousness  of  the  hypothetical 
situation.  Pastan  says  the  children  were  restless  and,  perhaps,  bored  with  the 
whole  situation.  The  children  did  not  care  about  life  or  art,  and  this  was 
relected  in  their  light-hearted  answers  to  the  teacher’s  question.  They  were 
too  young  to  appreciate  life  or  great  art  and  too  inexperienced  to 
comprehend  the  fragile  nature  of  either  one. 

Pastan  relies  on  the  imagery  that  comes  from  reader  connotations  of  a 
Rembrandt  painting,  an  old  woman,  a  usual  kitchen,  and  a  drafty  museum. 
In  this  way,  the  poem  truly  becomes  a  personal  experience  enriched  by  the 
images  the  reader  creates.  Even  though  this  first  section  uses  little  descrip¬ 
tive  imagery,  readers  are  able  to  vividly  picture  the  scene  by  drawing  upon 
their  own  memories  of  school.  Because  children  concentrate  most  of  their 
attention  on  immediate  situations  in  the  physical  world,  they  are  rendered 
incapable  of  making  decisions  of  mortal  or  transcendent  consequence. 
Pastan  illustrates  this  physical  perception  with  the  use  of  the  word  restless 
to  suggest  the  children’s  shifting  and  shuffling.  The  phrase  “hard  chairs,” 
with  its  harsh  consonants,  suggests  how  uncomfortable  the  chairs  were  for 
the  children. 

The  metrical  scheme  of  the  first  two  lines,  strict  iambic  pentameter, 
reflects  the  very  rigid  tradition  of  ethics.  However,  after  this  initial  example, 
the  poem  falls  into  the  pattern  of  free  verse  which  represents  the  subject 
matter  of  the  poem.  Humans  usually  do  not  think,  question,  or  experience 
according  to  a  prescribed  pattern.  Occasionally,  however,  patterns  do  be¬ 
come  part  of  human  experience,  and  this  fact  is  represented  in  line  eight 
with  the  sing-song  rhythm  that  reflects  the  children’s  light-hearted 
answers. 

The  first  section  of  the  poem  presents  the  situation  on  which  the  central 
idea  of  the  poem  is  based.  It  is  a  memory  that  comes  to  the  speaker’s  mind 
because  it  directly  applies  to  her  current  situation.  The  poem  begins  its 
cycle  by  beginning  in  the  fall.  The  cycle  is  completed  in  the  last  section  of 
the  poem  as  the  speaker  is  in  a  real  museum  in  the  fall.  As  a  child,  the 
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speaker  used  her  grandmother’s  face  to  bring  the  impersonal  situation  into 
a  personal  one.  As  an  adult,  because  of  her  own  age,  the  speaker  does  not 
need  to  make  the  situation  relevant.  The  museum  in  the  teacher’s  question 
also  moves  from  being  hypothetical  to  being  real  in  the  speaker’s  life. 

In  the  first  section,  the  colon  at  the  end  of  line  two  indicates  a  pause  before 
the  presentation  of  the  question.  The  classifying  phrase  which  starts  on  line 
five  works  to  diminish  the  image  of  the  old  woman.  The  short  syllables  and 
flowing  consonants  speed  up  the  way  the  phrase  is  read.  By  placing  the 
phrase  “Rembrandt  painting”  at  the  end  of  the  line,  Pastan  forces  the  image 
to  linger  in  the  mind  of  her  readers.  In  addition,  the  phrase  “Rembrandt 
painting”  has  hard  consonants  and  many  syllables  that  make  it  read  slower. 

Second  only  to  the  comment  at  the  end  of  the  poem,  the  most  emotional 
statement  of  the  entire  poem  is  in  line  fourteen,  “why  not  let  the  woman 
decide  herself.”  This  phrase  is  also  set  off  from  the  rest  of  the  poem  to  help  it 
stay  in  the  reader’s  mind.  Within  the  poem  it  is  a  trite  answer  that  “eschews” 
responsibility.  The  reader  may  interpret  it  as  a  direct  statement  about  the 
woman  in  the  museum;  and  that  interpretation  makes  it  no  more  than  a 
taunting  answer.  However,  if  the  reader  feels  that  the  statement  suggests 
any  woman  in  any  situation,  then  it  becomes  a  comment  on  the  right  of 
women  to  determine  their  own  fate. 

The  second  section  of  the  poem  shows  an  example  of  the  idea  and  a  com¬ 
ment  about  the  situation  presented  in  the  first  section.  The  speaker  matures 
from  being  a  child  who  tries  to  answer  a  question  thoroughly  irrelevant  to 
her  to  being  an  adult  who  comments  on  childhood  and  life  based  on  her 
experience.  Within  this  second  section,  the  poem  shifts  to  the  present.  The 
speaker  is  standing  in  a  museum  before  a  Rembrandt.  This  situation  causes 
her  to  re-examine  her  ethics  teacher’s  question.  The  question  now  takes  on 
the  seriousness  it  lacked  from  a  child’s  perspective.  Yet,  the  comment  she 
makes  does  not  give  a  direct  answer  to  the  teacher’s  question,  but  rather  is 
an  answer  about  the  temporal  nature  of  things  connected  to  earthly  life. 

The  second  section  of  the  poem  contains  the  strongest  imagery  of  the 
entire  poem.  In  lines  twenty  through  twenty-three,  the  speaker  is  obviously 
describing  the  painting.  Rembrandt’s  paintings  have  a  strong  interplay 
between  light  and  dark.  In  the  poem,  this  interplay  becomes  “...the  brown’s 
of  earth, /though  earth’s  most  radiant  elements  burn/through  the  canvas.” 
On  a  symbolic  level,  this  description  could  be  the  speaker  herself.  “The 
colors/within  this  frame”  could  be  the  memories  of  experiences  she  has 
within  her.  The  autumn  is  then  symbolic  of  the  speaker’s  middle  age.  The 
fact  that  “the  colors/are  darker  than  autumn”  and  that  “earth’s  most  radiant 
elements  burn”  suggests,  perhaps,  that  even  though  she  is  still  alive,  the 
speaker  has  already  lived  through  experiences  worse  than  death,  hence 
“darker  even  than  winter....” 
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The  tone  of  the  poem,  from  the  lack  of  powerful  imagery,  depends  much 
on  the  reader’s  interpretation  of  the  speaker’s  situation.  The  literal  meaning 
of  the  poem  is  the  choice  between  saving  a  Rembrandt  or  a  woman’s  life. 
The  first  response  to  this  is  a  childlike  sarcasm  directed  toward  a  teacher.  As 
the  speaker  matures  and  sees  the  situation  from  another  perspective,  the 
sarcasm  changes  to  a  passive  acceptance  of  the  situation.  One  does  not  feel 
hostile,  purposeful,  or  even  active  emotion. 

The  poem  is  not  written  in  an  obviously  poetic  style,  and  it  is  the 
straightforward  style  which  makes  it  easy  to  read.  Despite  the  fact  that  there 
is  not  much  descriptive  imagery,  every  word  contributes  to  the  meaning.  In 
fact,  the  emphasis  placed  on  each  word  creates  some  reader  speculation  at 
the  end  of  the  poem.  The  word  woman  in  line  twenty-three  can  have  two 
meanings.  It  can  represent  the  woman  speaker,  or  it  can  represent  human 
life.  Both  meanings  work  within  the  poem.  The  speaker,  toward  the  end  of 
the  poem,  is  thinking  of  her  own  situation;  and  the  old  woman  in  the 
hypothetical  question  represents  human  life. 

At  the  very  end  of  the  poem,  the  flowing  rhythm  of  the  phrase  “woman 
and  painting  and  season”  brings  together  three  very  different  concepts  into 
a  unified  image.  Also,  children  lump  together  the  dark,  bleak  image  of  the 
Rembrandt,  the  old  woman,  and  fall  -  or  anything  beyond  their  immediate 
situation.  Children  lack  the  knowledge  or  responsibility  to  answer 
questions  which  require  the  crucial  element  of  experience.  When  the 
speaker  realizes  this  in  the  poem,  the  lack  of  emotion  in  her  statement 
suggests  a  sadness  as  she  understands  how  the  imaginary  woman  might  have 
felt  and  how  children  would  not  be  able  to  appreciate  her  (the  speaker) 
either. 

Ethics  are  based  upon  asking  and  answering  questions.  The  poem  also 
asks  a  question  with  the  teacher’s  remark  at  the  beginning.  Who  wins  in  a 
comparison  between  life  and  great  art?  In  the  poem  the  only  answer  is  given 
at  the  end.  In  the  first  section,  the  answers  the  children  give  show  that  they 
think  there  really  is  an  answer  to  the  teacher’s  question.  They  do  not  under¬ 
stand  that  these  things  are  out  of  the  reach  of  human  influence.  The  truth  of 
this  statement  is  found  in  the  poem  because  nowhere  in  the  poem  is  one 
chosen  over  the  other  as  a  final,  unchanging  answer. 

The  final  statement  of  the  poem  can  be  taken  very  literally  because 
children  (and  adults)  have  no  control  over  life,  art,  and  nature.  On  a  figura¬ 
tive  level,  where  the  meaning  of  the  poem  is  found,  the  poem  says  mortality, 
beauty,  and  the  cycles  of  nature  are  too  large  to  be  controlled  by  a  human 
decision. 
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A  WRITER’S  COMING  OF  AGE 
by  Joan  Wiseman 


She  sits  in  a  room  full  of  women  gathered  together  to  share  their  thoughts 
about  literature.  The  literature  is  used  as  a  springboard  for  the  sharing  of 
hopes  and  wishes  and  dreams,  and  she  revels  in  the  joy  of  the  sharing. 

Above  all,  the  novels  that  are  scrutinized  are  works  of  art  -  representing 
each  author’s  particular  inner  feelings  about  the  world  which  we  all  share. 
Sharing  her  feelings  with  her  classmates  is  simply  a  natural  extension  of  this, 
and  a  wonderful  one,  she  knows.  She  learns  from  her  companions. 

As  the  women  travel  into  the  minds  of  the  artists,  they  see  snatches  of 
themselves  along  the  way.  These  revelations  are  not  always  welcome, 
however,  as  they  bring  with  them  uncomfortable  feelings  of  oh,  my,  I  think 
that’s  terrible,  but  I’ve  done  just  the  same  thing. 

As  they  share  ideas  about  the  books,  they  are  welcoming  each  other  into 
the  dark  secret  recesses  of  their  minds.  This  is  an  art  form,  since  as  Tolstoy 
said,  in  his  work,  What  is  Art?,  it  is  “a  means  of  union  among  men,  joining 
them  together  in  the  same  feelings,  and  indispensable  for  the  life  and 
progress  toward  the  well-being  of  individuals  and  of  humanity.”  The  class 
itself  is  a  work  of  art. 

This  author,  preparing  for  class  by  reading  about  the  “grotesques”  of 
Sherwood  Anderson,  gets  an  uneasy  sense  of  her  own  grotesqueness.  Her 
body  is  cramped  -  she  is  bent  around  the  book  from  reading,  her  dark  hair  is 
in  disarray,  but  all  she  can  do  is  continue  reading  the  awful  selftruth.  It 
dawns  upon  her  that  this  was  planned  somewhere,  that  she  would  read  this 
book  and  feel  these  feelings.  Her  awareness  of  self  is  piqued.  Who  am  I?  Am 
I  who  pretend  to  be,  or  do  I  hide  my  true  grotesque  self  from  others  in  fear 
of  being  ostracized? 

Childhood  tragedy  is  highlighted  in  the  next  novel  she  reads  for  class.  It  is 
John  Knowles’  masterwork,  A  Separate  Peace,  and  she  is  sent  spinning  back 
to  her  own  youth.  Oh,  there  were  so  many  close  calls.  They  used  their 
bodies  like  the  boys  in  the  novel,  unafraid  or  unaware  of  the  awful  reality  of 
the  emergency  room,  let  alone  the  finality  of  death.  None  of  the  gang  was 
hurt  badly,  but  all  came  awfully  close  by  tempting  an  unforgiving  fate. 

Her  best  friend  Susanne  and  she  lived  in  trees,  and  played  up  there,  20  feet 
up,  challenging  each  other  to  endurance  contests,  swinging  from  tarzan 
swings,  unaware  of  any  limitations.  They  had  knives,  they  built  fires,  they 


built  tree  forts  for  girls  only  -  no  boys.  In  the  winter,  they  tested  the  thin  ice 
of  the  swamp  below  the  trees  and  fell  in  only  once.  When  their  moms  called 
them  into  supper,  back  home,  they  were  glad  for  the  nest-like  warmth  of 
home. 

Responsibility  was  foreign  to  them.  Now  she  knows  about  children,  how 
they  are  just  being  nudged  to  become  adults  when  they  start  not  to  like  it 
very  much.  It’s  much  easier  to  depend  on  someone  else  to  figure  it  all  out 
and  be  responsible,  too. 

She  sees  some  parallels  in  the  next  book,  John  Updike’s  Rabbit,  Run,  that 
strike  a  little  too  close  to  home.  Am  I  like  Rabbit?  In  some  ways,  she  knows 
she  must  answer  yes.  This  novel  is  hard  for  her  to  read,  it  is  so  upsetting.  It 
takes  hours.  Rabbit’s  is  the  story  of  a  person  who  does  not  or  cannot  grow 
up.  What  a  mess  of  a  life  he  has.  How  does  he  fall  into  the  trap,  and  is  she 
going  to,  too?  His  wife  is  more  than  just  a  little  disturbing,  sitting  there 
belching  and  watching  the  tube.  How  easy  it  is  to  be  a  “couch  potato”  and 
have  a  beer  while  watching  TV.  What  causes  this  lack  of  curiosity  about  the 
world,  when  someone  actually  wants  to  be  spoonfed  information  by  a  box? 
And  anyway,  what  kind  of  information  is  it,  since  it  is  carefully  planned  to 
sell  an  audience  to  a  network? 

Feelings  well  up  in  her  little  body;  the  child  inside  of  her  is  being  reborn. 
She  is  able  to  see  like  she  used  to  and  can  also  see  where  she  has  come  as  a 
woman.  The  road  to  her  self-knowledge  twists  and  turns;  many  things  have 
happened  to  her,  unexpected  and  not,  and  these  pictures  are  being  played 
out  before  her  eyes  like  so  many  bright  full-color  snapshots. 

An  “immature  protagonist’s  problems”  are  discussed  in  the  next  class 
period.  Yes,  little  ones  cannot  describe  what  is  happening  to  them,  let  alone 
understand  what  it  is  sometimes.  What  kind  of  things  happened  to  her  that 
marked  her  at  the  time,  only  to  be  left  unexpressed  and  pop  up  unexpected¬ 
ly  at  a  much  later  time? 

What  about  her  children?  Surely  there  are  things  happening  to  them  that 
they  cannot  tell  her  about  but  worry  about  just  the  same?  Are  they  unable  to 
put  them  into  words?  Will  they  come  back  later  to  haunt  them? 

Like  the  Catcher  in  the  Rye,  what  traumatized  her  like  Holden’s  because  of 
his  brother’s  death?  Ah,  yes,  there  was  the  time  that  she  was...  The  photos  fly 
through  her  mind.  She  sees  why  she  is  so  concerned  about  others,  ready  to 
do  things  for  others,  simply  because  they  need  it  done.  She  is  a  giver,  not  a 
taker.  She  wants  to  share  her  good  feelings,  and  she  realizes  that  when  she 
does  this  in  her  writing  and  is  successful,  her  work  becomes  art. 


It  was  that  day  in  her  sixteenth  year  when  her  best  friend  was  killed  in  a  car 
accident.  Carole  Miller  helped  her  to  form  a  support  system  for  dealing  with 
the  teen  years:  yes,  your  hair  looks  o.k.;  no,  your  skirt  is  not  too  short;  don’t 
worry,  that  guy  is  just  a  nerd.  She  could  not  understand  why  this  person  who 
was  such  a  large  and  important  part  of  her  life  had  to  die.  She  was  unable  to 
go  to  her  friend’s  funeral,  hoping  that  this  would  make  it  just  go  away,  at 
least  not  figure  in  so  prominently  in  her  scared  mind.  She  didn’t  know 
where  to  turn  with  her  questions  of  life  and  death.  Her  support  system  was 
gone  with  Carole. 

The  awesome  gap  was  never  filled.  Look  in  her  wallet  -  she  still  carries  a 
photo  of  Carole  and  takes  it  out  from  time  to  time.  There  was  drinking  in 
that  car  that  killed  her  friend;  now  she  finds  herself  totally  unforgiving  of  the 
drunken  driver. 

When  she  sits  down  to  read  Carson  McCullers’  The  Member  of  the  Wedding, 
she  sees  herself  in  Frances.  It’s  odd,  the  name  part.  Her  middle  name  is 
Frances,  and  it  caused  much  pain  and  sorrow  when  other  girls  had  names 
like  Anne  and  Beth.  Just  lately,  she  has  started  using  the  name— her  Gran¬ 
dmother  Gleason’s  name  and  is  proud  of  it. 

Oh,  to  belong!  Like  Frankie,  she  knows  that  this  is  such  a  human  need.  She 
remembers  the  time  that  she  was  left  behind  at  the  church  after  a  baptism 
and  cried  to  think  that  her  family  could  forget  her.  Being  the  middle  child  of 
seven,  she  got  lost  in  the  shuffle  a  lot.  Maybe  that’s  why  she  is  such  an 
extroverted  diplomat?  She  wants  to  see  both  sides  of  the  story,  and  she 
wants  to  let  everyone  get  a  chance  to  speak  and  certainly  not  get  lost  in  the 
shuffle. 

Reading  Henry  Janies’  What  Maisie  Knew  awakens  feelings  of  tenderness 
for  her  own  daughter,  Jenny  Ren.  She  remembers  when  she  was  little  and  in 
awe  of  her  parents  who  seemed  to  know  everything  there  was  to  know.  How 
do  they  know  all  these  things? 

She  looks  upon  her  daughter  with  the  eyes  of  a  woman  who  is  aware  of  the 
ultimate  need  of  the  little  girl  to  be  accepted,  beyond  all  else,  accepted  just 
as  she  is  -  a  unique  human  being.  If  the  mother  can  impart  this  to  the  child, 
all  else  is  unimportant. 

D.H.  Lawrence’s  work,  the  thick,  difficult-to-read  Sons  and  Lovers,  elicits 
all  kinds  of  feelings  in  her,  some  for  herself  and  some  for  her  two  sons,  Greg 
and  Jim.  These  two  look  upon  her  with  a  little  boy’s  sense  of  love.  Learning 
from  this  book,  she  must  not  be  found  guilty  of  tying  her  apron  strings  too 
tightly,  for  God’s  sake. 

Her  two  boys  are  both  star  pupils.  Their  female  teachers,  especially,  have 
told  her  how  much  they  like  them.  Good  mothers  all,  the  look  they  get  in 
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their  eyes  is  very  similar  to  the  one  she  knows  she  gets  when  she  looks  at 
them  and  they  do  not  know  it.  It  is  a  combination  of  awe  and  love. 


Greg  was  chosen  by  his  sixth  grade  class  as  the  one  student  most  likely  to 
succeed.  His  teachers  write  that  he  is  a  joy  to  have  in  class,  and  so  mannerly. 
He  is  thirteen  and  is  just  starting  to  care  about  clothes,  hairstyles,  and  girls. 

Her  train  of  thought  takes  her  to  the  next  stop.  What  about  when  these 
boys  become  men,  and  seek  a  companion  and  life  mate?  Who  will  she  be? 
Will  she  be  the  right  kind  of  person?  See,  it  is  happening  already.  The  book 
has  left  in  her  awareness  a  reminder  to  be  joyful  when  that  day  comes  -  it 
means  that  these  two  little  boys  are  able  to  share  their  lives  fully  with 
another  person. 

Fred  Uhlman’s  unique  book.  Reunion,  makes  her  think  about  her  brothers 
and  her  sons  since  the  two  main  characters  are  boys.  It  fills  her  awareness  up 
with  a  sense  of  male  friendship  and  the  possibilities  for  their  companion¬ 
ship.  The  male  ego  is  clearly  a  part  of  this  exchange. 

It  also  reminds  her  just  how  cruel  human  beings  can  be  to  each  other,  like 
the  final  assigned  book,  Zora  Neale  Hurston’s  Their  Eyes  Were  Watching  God. 
People  can  be  good  but  they  are  just  as  capable  of  evil.  The  reasons  they  give 
for  treating  each  other  like  inanimate  objects  are  quite  self-deceiving. 

When  the  two  friends  in  Reunion  are  separated  because  of  the  war,  it  points 
up  the  fact  that  these  reasons  sometimes  become  so  large  in  the  minds  of 
people  so  as  to  become  living,  breathing  forces  that  destroy  their  very  lives. 
They  are  forced  to  go  along  with  it  simply  because  it  is  the  thing  to  do. 
When  Janie  struggles  against  this  huge  thing  of  an  idea,  the  reader  applauds 
her  knowing  the  type  of  fight  she  is  waging.  It  is  an  impossible  one.  When 
the  forces  of  prejudiced  thought  are  so  strong  as  to  exterminate  millions, 
one  puny  fighter  hardly  matters. 

There  are  some  strong  parallels  in  these  two  books.  The  German  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  Jew  and  the  white  treatment  of  the  Negro  are  pretty  much  the 
same. 

The  writer  examines  her  own  life  to  discover  foreign  threads  of  thought 
that  she  has  allowed  to  grow  like  a  poison  ivy  vine  and  strangle  her  own 
ideas.  It  is  easy  to  make  the  quick  assumption  based  on  what,  she  isn’t  sure, 
maybe  just  the  way  she’s  been  told  something  is.  It  is  much  more  difficult  to 
decide  the  thing  for  herself  and  to  stand  up  and  proudly  speak  against  the 
grain.  She  realizes  she  is  capable  of  this  and  is  justifiably  proud.  It  is  then  she 
sees  some  of  Janie  in  herself,  and  is  glad. 


But  what  would  she  have  done  if  she  were  the  Jew  or  the  Nazi  in  the 
Uhlman  Book.  Would  she  have  stood  by  her  friend?  It  is  hard  to  say,  because 
at  the  age  the  boys  were,  peer  pressure  is  the  strongest  one  of  all. 

The  women  sit  and  share  parts  of  themselves  with  her,  and  she  is  grateful. 
She  gladly  does  the  same.  She  is  surrounded  with  the  products  of  various 
generations.  One  speaks  with  a  fifties-reality  coloring  her  attitude.  One  is 
definitely  an  old  hippie,  loving  all  and  forgiving  everything.  All  the  women 
who  speak  their  minds  share  their  art,  spiced  with  the  special  knowledge  of 
their  times.  She  begins  to  find  her  place  in  the  span  of  time. 

The  authors  set  the  example  of  sharing  their  art,  and  the  women  are  simp¬ 
ly  mimicking  them.  It  is  a  telescopic  effect  of  thought  within  thought  within 
thought.  Onion  skin  layers  of  the  years  are  peeled  and  revealed  as  members 
of  different  generations  reflect  upon  their  world. 

The  writer/artist  takes  it  all  in  and  uses  it  like  a  magnifying  glass  to  examine 
her  own  life  and  determine  how  she  got  to  where  she  is  as  a  writer.  United 
with  the  others,  reveling  in  the  sharing,  she  knows  she  is  close  to  the  truth. 
This  experience  has  been  an  expression  of  art,  life  -  a  rite  of  passage  to  the 
place  of  shared  community  in  the  human  family.  She  treasures  her 
newfound  knowledge  and  continues  her  delightful  journey  of  discovery  to 
becoming  a  writer. 
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DICTION  -  AIRY 
by  Susan  Bortell 


Someone  who  felt  I’d  written  some  funny  things,  a  wino  as  I  remember  it, 
once  asked  me  what  influenced  my  writing  most.  As  I  started  to  explain, 
using  graphic  examples  and  grandiose  phrases,  I  had  to  stop  and  reflect 
upon  the  question.  I  felt  foolish  as  the  realization  that  I  didn’t  have  the 
slightest  idea  what  influenced  me  finally  hit  home.  While  being  positive  that 
I  was  profoundly  affected  by  situations  I  found  personally  amusing,  and 
being  positive  that  my  divorce  was  all  HIS  fault,  I  was  still  at  a  loss  when 
trying  to  explain  what  really  drove  me  to  write  as  I  did. 

I  then  decided  that  all  writers  are  moved  by  concepts,  and  words  and  their 
definitions  are  certainly  conceptual.  With  this  flash  of  brillance  came  instant 
motivation  to  compile  an  alphabetical  list  of  words  and  definitions  I  am 
positive  have  truly  influenced  my  writing  style. 

So,  for  those  of  you  who  are  brave  of  heart,  I  present  my  A  to  Z  listing. 
Should  you  feel  compelled  to  nod  off  during  the  reading,  please  remember 
that  writers  have  long  memories  and  are  prone  to  acts  of  violence  when 
they’re  ignored. 

A.  ADVERSITY:  Misfortune  is  the  “meat”  of  humor.  You  can’t 
possibly  laugh  until  you’ve  cried. 

B.  BUBONIC  PLAGUE:  This  has  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with  my 
writing,  but  I  felt  I  should  list  it. 

C.  CATS:  They  inspire  me;  without  them  I  am  nothing.  I  have  to  say 
that;  they’re  reading  over  my  shoulder. 

D.  DILEMMA:  Most  of  my  writing  time  is  spent  on  the  horns  of  one. 

E.  EFFECT:  I  believe  that  my  writing  will  have  a  profound  effect  on 
the  world.  I  also  believe  that  Elvis  is  alive  and  working  at  Taco  Bell. 

F.  FAMILY:  That  strange  group  of  people  who  are  thrown  together 
by  a  biological  malfunction. 

G.  GHETTO:  The  run-down  apartment  complex  in  which  most 
writers/college  students  live  usually  managed  by  someone  who 
doesn’t  know  a  verb  from  a  Porsche.  When  questioned  about  ANY 
violation  of  rules,  this  same  manager  usually  replies,  “.  .  .just  read 
them  notices  I  had  typed  in  your  mailbox.” 


H.  HAIRBALLS:  If  you  bathe  with  your  tongue,  you’re  bound  to  get 
them. 

I.  INTEREST:  You  can’t  produce  much  if  you’re  not  interested  in 
what  you’re  writing.  Unlike  orgasm,  interest  can’t  be  faked. 

J.  JAIL:  Since  most  of  my  friends  and  family  members  have  been 
there  at  least  once,  I  felt  compelled  to  mention  it. 

K.  KANKAKEE:  A  rural  Illinois  town  that  has  given  the  world  noth¬ 
ing  or  no  one  famous. 

L.  LIFE:  Is  it  really  what  you  make  it,  or  is  it  just  some  diabolical  plot? 

M.  MICHIGAN  CITY:  A  small  Indiana  town  stuck  by  some  sinister 
force  to  the  lower  lip  of  Lake  Michigan  and  populated  by  blue- 
collar  workers  and  bourgeois  elite. 

N.  NEWSPAPER  OFFICE:  A  windowless  room  filled  with  strange 
people  gathered  together  to  produce  a  publication  they  hope 
someone  will  read.  This  office  is  closed  to  those  who  still  eat  Jell-O 
with  a  fork. 

O.  ORAL:  A  wonderful  word  that  usually  precedes  health,  hygiene, 
sex,  or  Roberts. 

P.  PLAGIARIST:  A  person  who’s  not  smart  enough  to  steal  someone 
else’s  written  work  without  changing  a  few  words. 

Q.  QUACK:  The  sound  a  duck  makes,  or  the  name  of  my  doctor. 

R.  REASON:  What  you’ve  lost  all  control  of  if  you  want  to  be  a  writer. 

S.  SANITY:  See  R  above. 

T.  TOMORROW:  The  day  that  always  arrives  before  a  college 
student  can  get  his  homework  done. 

U.  UNIVERSITY:  Buildings  located  in  a  cornfield  surrounded  by 
overpriced  landscaping. 

V.  VOCABULARY:  The  words  you  use  to  communicate  with  others 
when  physical  violence  doesn’t  work. 
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W.  WATTLE:  Hanging  red  throat  skin  that  most  fowl  have  and  you’re 
starting  to  get. 


X.  X-RAY:  A  bone  photograph  that  fills  you  with  enough  radiation 
to  light  up  Milwaukee. 

Y.  YOU:  The  only  person  who  should  create  your  work  (also  see  P). 

Z.  ZITTS:  A  slang  word  used  to  describe  skin  blemishes  caused  by 
writing  contests. 

Welcome  to  my  twisted  little  world;  you’ve  had  the  $2.00  tour.  I  hope  it’s 
been  a  fun-filled  visit.  I  know  it’s  a  wonderful  place  to  live. 


DESIGNED  &  PREPARED  BY: 
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KEVIN  MULLOY,  a  freshman  winner  in  1988,  plans  to  be¬ 
come  an  elementary  teacher.  He  resides  in  Wheatfield. 

PEGGY  PAARLBERG,  a  senior  in  Liberal  Studies,  lives  in 
Kouts.  She  is  also  a  Writing  Center  tutor. 

FRANK  SCUBELEK,  Westville,  is  a  freshman  in  General 
Business. 

KRIS  SMITH,  a  Writing  Center  and  computer  composition 
tutor,  is  a  junior  majoring  in  English. 

MERIBETH  SWARTZ,  a  freshman  in  English,  resides  in 
Valparaiso.  She  hopes  to  teach  high  school  English. 

CLAUDIA  TRZECIAK,  who  lives  in  Valparaiso,  is  a 

freshman  planning  to  major  in  Elementary  Education. 

JOAN  WISEMAN,  a  May  graduate  in  Liberal  Studies,  plans 
to  attend  Valparaiso  University  Law  School.  A  Writing 
Center  tutor,  she  appears  in  Portals  for  the  third  time.  In 
1988  she  was  a  winner  in  the  All-Purdue  writing  contest. 
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